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GANGWAY FOR THE FAIR! Over half the people living in the West VertiadSom Guusneas 
will see this tower in 1939. It’s an entrance to the Golden Gate ASSJSON:Y J 29049 
International Exposition which opens next month on Treas- “e #58 LLteGOS960 SY 
ure Island in San Francisco Bay. More about it in this issue 
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our! There's a car without tail lights! 








HEAVENS, THEY'RE CLOSE! | U... 
WHY ARE THEY BLINKING [- —T 
TE ATE AE UG T IT PAYS TO CHECK YOUR 
Zz . LIGHTS REGULARLY. WE DO 

IT EVERY TIME WE 


.1 WONDER 
IF MY TAIL | 
LIGHTS ARE OUT [iam 








I'VE HEARD A LOT ABOUT 
AE EICRTION: LATELY: “UPKEEP INSURANCE? is literally what 
GUESS ILL GIVE IT A TRY you get with regular Shellubrication. 

It is insurance against needless wear... 
and against accidents caused by neglect. For 
you get many more hours of trouble-free 
operation when moving parts are regularly 
Shellubricated—according to your car man- 
ufacturer’s specifications. 

And the exact condition of your lights, 
battery, tires, and other vital items are 
checked each time your car is Shellubricat- 
ed. When they need special attention, you’re Your tires and running boards 
warned ahead of time. rubber-dressed . . . upholstery 

When the job is finished, everything is vacuumed or brushed... windows 

YOU’LL FIND IT double-checked on the copyrighted “blue polished ... chromium shined 
THE BEST “UPKEEP | print” style Shellubrication receipt—a copy .. » body wiped off .. . lights 
INSURANCE” You of which you get. Find out about this mod- and battery checked... lenses 

CAN BUY ern, complete service from your neighbor- cleaned ... and many other extra 
hood Shellubrication dealer—today. services all without extra charge 


ALL THESE EXTRAS 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 






























This exclusive Wilshire Boulevard shop reflects 
Correa Kerns’ third business expansion since she 
started the manufacture and sale of lamps in 1921, 
with $25 capital, following her husband’s death. 


GE 
ards 


ro LET DO THE 4 BIG JOBS 


Ows 








MY a Gas HOME is a JOY 


Mrs. Kerns is experienced in selling 
as well as in designing and manufac- 
turing. The original ‘‘one-woman”’ 
business now requires five employees. 





CORREA KERNS, courageous and successful manufac- 





turer-retailer, applies keen business judgment to domestic 





problems—selects modern gas appliances for her home. 








“I love gas cooking,” says this Los Angeles business woman and 
home-maker. “My new gas range combines unrivalled speed with 
sure results. and its automatic controls free me from oven-watch- 
ing.” * Comfort keynotes the Kerns home in suburban Eagle 
Rock. Gas fuel automatically supplies hot water and keeps every 
room healthfully warm — at thrift-budget cost. % 1939 brings 
such important appliance improvements as the “CP” (Certified 
Performance) gas range. now displayed by your Gas Company or 
Appliance Dealer. In- 
vestigate today’s appeal- 


ing prices and terms. 


* * * 
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ned HE FUEL COOKING + HOUSE HEATING « WATER HEATING « REFRIGERATION 
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row NEW ORLEANS... 
3 Merry Mid-winter Cruises 


to the WEST INDIES 


On Holland-America Line’s Big, Sumptuous 


ROTTERDAM 


24,150Gross Tons—Largest Liner 
ever to sail from a Gulf Port on 
such a series of cruises, planned 
for your convenience and purse. 


16 Days...$180 Ge * new onteansJan.7 
Visiting Cristobal, La Guayra, 
Curacao, Kingston, Havana. Re- 
turning to New Orleans Jan. 23. 


TWO 20-Day Cruises « Each $215 VP 
From New Orleans Jan.28 and Feb.22 


Visiting, in addition to above 5 
colorful ports, Trinidad, Martin- 
ique and St. Thomas. Returning 
to New Orleans Feb. 17, Mar. 14. 
Early bookings advised. See your 
own TRAVEL AGENT today. Or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


609 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. «253 Post St., San 
Francisco, Cal. e New Heathman Hotel, 1013 Southwest 
Broadway, Portland, Ore.e 1209 Fourth Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. e 26 West 2nd St., South, Salt Lake € tity, Utahe Also 
Travel Bureaus at: Weinstock-Lubin & Co., Sacramento 
Cal.,and San Diego Trust & Savings Bank, San Diego, Cal. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


650 So. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
304 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


American Heprese Travelere Cheques 
Always Protect Your Travel Funds 
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Dear Sunset: Here’s a picture showing the 


fossil-like stepping stones I make. I cast 
them this way: Start with a bed of loose 
dirt or sand. Place some burlap on the sand. 
Then a castor bean leaf. Sprinkle a little 
dry cement on the leaf and then pour the 
concrete mixture. This makes a non-skid 
stone, interesting and oe 
. R. Humpuries, 
Arcadia, Calif. 


It’s a good idea. Officials at the Portland 
Cement Assn. suggest the following mixture: 
one part of cement, 2 parts of clean, sharp 
sand, and 3 parts of coarse aggregates, not 
to exceed 34 of an inch in diameter. Use not 
more than 5% gallons of water to the sack 
of cement—less if the sand or aggregates are 
not entirely dry. Because of the delicacy of 
the castor bean mold you may have to ex- 
periment a bit to obtain perfect results —ED. 


S.0.S. FOR SEA GULLS 


Dear Sunset: Won’t you please say a few 
words on behalf of the sea gulls. Around 

San Francisco, they’re a sight long to be 
ceieieelinnied. like the pigeons before St. 
Mark’s Cathedral in Venice. But much 
of the time the sea gulls are hungry. They 
plead for the food you squander. 

When crossing on the ferry, or walking 
over the Golden Gate Bridge or along the 
coast, take along some scraps of bread for 
the birds. They seldom accept it from the 
hand—they’re too wary for that—but they 
dextrously catch morsels tossed into the air. 

HELEN BROMFIELD, 
San Francisco. 


Sunset’s glad to say a word. Visitors to 
the Fair will be well repaid if they take a bag 
of bread scraps along on the ferry trip to 
Treasure Island. It’s fascinating to see how 
skillful the gulls are at catching bits of bread 
in mid-air.—ED. 


CROP REPORT 


Dear Sunset: I’ve enjoyed the “Crop Re- 
ports” in your Sunset Gop column. To 
complete the series you should know about 
Mrs. Michael Casalegno, of Morgan Hill, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Casalegno lives on a prune ranch 
and that’s exactly as it should be for it was 
her father, Pierre Pellier, who brought the 


first prune tree to the Santa Clara Valley 
and started the great prune industry in 
the West. 

Pierre and his brother Louis came to 
California from France in the early ’50’s— 
first for gold and then to farm. They had a 
small nursery in the heart of what is now 
the business district of San Jose. In 1856, 
Pierre returned to France to marry a wait- 
ing sweetheart. Before he left San Jose, 
Louisgave hima list of fruit trees, vines, and 
plants to bring back with him. Included in 
the list was La Petite Prune d’Agen, a 
prune from the district in France where the 
Pellier family lived. Soon Pierre returned 
with his bride and with them came La 
Petite Prune. At first the scions were 
grafted on wild plum roots; later, to do- 
mesticated plum trees. Since those early 
days the prune industry has expanded 
rapidly. Now, when the prune trees bloom 
in the Santa ’ Clara Valley, there’s a fra- 
grant sea of snowy blossoms for mile after 
mile. They’re so beautiful that each spring 
a day is set apart and people come from 
miles around to honor the descendants of 
La Petite Prune d’Agen. 

Lov GriFFITH, 
Denny, Calif. 


Santa Clara’s blossom festival is held in 
March or April of each year. It’s a sight 
to see—and to remember.—ED. 


HOBBY 


Dear Sunset: My hobby is collecting peo- 
ple’s names which I classify according to 
origin or meaning. Here are some names 
from the vegetable kingdom—Grass, 
Onion, Coffee, Mustard, Garlich, and 
Beanblossom. A few others—Marriage, 
Wedding; Mutch, More, Most; Good, 
Better, Best. 

LuTHER Cowan, 

Homedale, Idaho. 


Each month Sunset Gop will report one 
unusual Western hobby. Any candidates?— 
ED. 


(More SUNSET GOLD on last page) 





Crepit Lines: The dramatic cover photo of the 
Elephant Towers on Treasure Island was taken by 
Harry Surerus of San Francisco, Kodachrome fan 
and San Francisco manager of Heinsbergen Decor- 
ating Co. He’s been a frequent visitor to Treasure 
Island, for his firm is building a number of the ex- 
hibits which you'll see there—including those of the 
Southern Pacific Co.; Pacific Gas & Electrie Co.; 
U. S. Steel Corp.; and Australian National Travel 
Bureau. ... The Pageant of the Pacific drawings on 
ages 14 ‘and 15 were executed by Ken Sawyer, San 
Deusen artist, and furnished to us through the 
courtesy of the G. G. I. E., as were many of the 
photographs appearing in this issue.—xp. 
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Foun 
FOOTNOTES 


AMAZING AMERICA 


(Editor’s Note: For See-America-First 
readers we've collected some footnotes from 
our own back yard for this issue.) 

In Boston you climb a stairway to the 
subway, go downstairs to the elevated, 
and ride street cars that don’t run on 
the street. 

Boston’s Italian quarter is the last 
place you’d look for Paul Revere’s house 
and the Old North Church—but there 
they are. And if you’re rusty about 
Paul’s history there are lots of little 
Italian boys who'll tell you for a dime. 

Don’t think you’re on historic ground 
when you're on Bunker Hill. Due to a 
misunderstanding in orders, the Battle 
of Bunker Hill was fought on Breed’s 
Hill, near by. 

If you’re at Gov. Dummer’s Academy 
north of Boston in an August that has 2 
full moons, on the night of the first 
moon you'll see the ghost of Gov. 
Dummer riding a white horse up the 
staircase at Dummer Mansion. Or so the 
legend goes. 

When you take the elevator from the 
42nd Street side of New York’s Public 
Library up to the Reading Room, the 
first stop’s 5th Avenue! 

Food for thought: Try old-fashioned 
pan dowdy in Maine; blueberry muffins 
in Massachusetts; Blushing Bunny in 
New York; Shoo-fly in Pennsylvania; 
Tipsy Parson in Maryland; sweet potato 
pone in North Carolina; Hopping John 
in South Carolina; gooseberry fool in 
Virginia; ‘possum and ’taters in Georgia; 
and rattlesnake snacks in Florida. 

If someone bets you the White House 
is in Richmond, Virginia, don’t bite. It’s 
true. It’s the White House of the Con- 
federacy, now a museum. 

You can see the Parthenon of Athens 
without going to Athens. There’s a per- 
fect life-size reproduction of it in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Chicago’s night clubs do a deservedly 
rushing business—they’re practically all 
on Rush Street. 

If you’re in Muskegon, Michigan, next 
summer and see Muskegonites toting 
skis around, don’t think the heat’s got 
you. They summer-ski on the sand 
dunes there. 


Sty, 
) Se, 


For more amazements, write the Pacific 
Greyhound, 201 Pine St., San Francisco, 
and ask for their free booklet This Amaz- 
ing America. 
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CH see you al Ube 
S. RP ROUNDHOUSE 


on Lreaowee Island 





Southern Pacific invites you to visit its ““Roundhouse”’ in 
the Vacationland Building at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition (February 18 to December 2). Here you'll see 
the dramatic story of a great railroad and how it operates. 
You'll find comfortable chairs to rest in, and trained men to 
answer your questions and help you plan trips to other 


places you want to see. 

Your children especially will love the exquisite scale 
models of the Daylight, the Streamliner City of San Fran- 
cisco and other famous Southern Pacific trains, all in actual 


operation. 


This Time, Try the Train 
to San Francisco 


Before you plan your trip to the Fair, we urge you to find 
out how little the train trip costs. You’ll have a lot more fun 
if you let the engineer do the driving for a change. 

You don’t really need your car in San Francisco. The city 
is compact and easy to get around in. Street car and taxi 
service is excellent. Ferries take you to Treasure Island for 
10¢— much less than the cost of driving there. 

Save wear and tear on your car and your nerves. This 
time, try the train to San Francisco. 


Southern Pacific 











THE WEST GIVES A PARTY. 


Tne occaston—the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition; the time—288 excit- 
ing days starting with a 2-day World’s 
Fair Premiere February 18 and 19; the 
place — 400-acre, man-made Treasure 
Island in the middle of San Francisco’s 
beautiful bay. 

Treasure Island might well have been 
a magic carpet that, bringing the page- 
antry of the whole Pacific with it, came 
to anchor in San Francisco Bay. For the 
background will be touches of Mayan, 
Cambodian, Incan, Malayan architec- 
ture; the exhibits will bring the peoples 
of the Pacific and their cultural arts, 
their crafts, foods, customs, legends. And 
there'll be the pageantry of the Old 
West too; and of the scenically-affluent 
new West. There’ll be en masse flowering 
of all the flowers of the West; exhibits by 
the score on science, and on Sunset-themes 
like homes, gardens, foods, travel. And 
of course a 40-acre Gayway of fun. 

Since statistics show that every other 
person in the West is going to the Fair, 
our job is not to invite you to come, but 
to tell you how to get there. So we’ve 
gathered as much practical information 
as is available this far in advance of the 
opening date. While the rates, schedules, 
etc., we’re giving you are right at this 
writing, they’re subject to the proverb- 
ial change. We’ll keep you up-to-date in 
subsequent issues. 


TRAILS TO TREASURE ISLAND 


If you come by train. These are round- 
trip, first class rail and Pullman fares, 
and the rail hours the trip takes, between 
key cities of the West and San Fran- 
cisco: From Seattle, 26 hours, $56.15; 
from Spokane, 30 hours, $68.50; from 
Portland, 21 hours, $45.30; from Los 
Angeles, 12 hours, $26.20 (write us for 
daylight schedules); from Phoenix, 24 
hours, $48.30; from Salt Lake City, 23 
hours, $47.70. 

‘» For Westerners who want to do 2 fairs 


(Golden Gate and and New York Fair) 
for one fare, transcontinental railroads 
announce that summer rail rates which 
usually go into effect from May to 
October will be in effect from the open- 
ing to the closing of the West’s Fair 
(February 18-December 2). New York 
is 75 rail hours away from San Fran- 
cisco; the trip costs $186.50 roundtrip, 
first class rail and Pullman. 

If you come on a tour: The American 
Express Company will have all-expense 
tours of 1, 2, 3, and 4 days in San Fran- 
cisco, and the price of the tour will in- 
clude rail fare and Pullman from your 
home to San Francisco and back again, 
taxi fare to and from San Francisco 
stations, assured hotel accommodations 
(and this is very important), admission 
to the Fair, San Francisco sightseeing, 
and some surprise extras. As an example, 
the all-expense tour from Portland, 
spending 4 full days in San Francisco, 
will cost from $34.85 minimum, to $54.10 
first class throughout. 

American Express will also set up in- 
formation offices in all railroad stations 
where uniformed attendants will meet 
your train, answer your questions, and 
send you off to see San Francisco for Fair! 





For clubs that want to go en masse, 
American Express Company will have 
group tours for 20 or more persons, the 
tour price to include all expenses plus 
meals at San Francisco’s best epicurean 
restaurants. These tours will be weekly 
from Seattle, Spokane, Portland, and 
Los Angeles, and semi-monthly from El 
Paso and Phoenix. If your club’s inter- 
ested, write us for rates. 

If you come by bus. Pacific Greyhound 
also will have all-expense 1, 2, 3, and 
4-day tours, and they'll be on sale at all 
Pacific Greyhound offices throughout the 
West. Example of what such a tour will 
cost from Los Angeles, spending 4 days 
in San Francisco: $23.80 minimum (in- 
cluding transportation, hotel, taxi, sight- 
seeing, Fair admission, ticket to the big 
Fair pageant Cavalcade of the West.) 

If you come by air. Plane departures 
per day, hours en route, and roundtrip 
fares from key cities of the West: From 
Seattle to San Francisco, 2 planes a day, 
5% hours en route, $79.16 roundtrip; 
from Portland, 2 planes, 314 hours, 
$63.28; from Salt Lake, 3 planes, 314 
hours, $65.22; from Los Angeles, 6 planes, 
2 hours, $34.10; from Albuquerque, one 
plane, 7 hours, $107.28; Phoenix, one 
plane, 6 hours, $75.78. Additional de- 
partures are scheduled for spring and 
summer. 

If you motor: Remember that all tepee 
roads lead to Treasure Island. It’s a new 
idea for Fair year—the Indian tepee. 
You'll be seeing thousands of them 
spread out at intervals at the better 
class motor courts along the main high- 
ways of the 11 Western states. They’re 
real tepee tents, they'll be pitched on 
wooden floors, equipped with modern 
furniture, decorated in gaily-colored 
pictographs, and large enough for 4 to 
6 persons who'll pay around a dollar a 
night each for the comfort and fun of 
staying in one. And there’ll be whole 
tepee villages right around San Francisco 
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to accommodate visitors to the Fair. 


THIS SLEEPING BUSINESS 

San Francisco’s the second largest 
“sleeping” city in the nation—but if you 
can’t get one of the 75,000 hotel rooms 
that'll be available, there’ll be apart- 
ment houses and private homes to the 
rescue. Hotel rates won’t be increased, 
that’s a promise. Here are the minimum 
prices per day you'll pay: At any of the 
6 Class A hotels, $4 single, $6 double; HH | . JAE WE TH 
at any of the 15 Class B hotels, $2.50 (gee a “tT 
single, $4 double; at Class C hotels, from | \\\ {H\\! | 
“75 cents to $6, depending on the type 
of room. For where to get a list of the 
above hotels, see page 9. 

If you fail to make your hotel reserva- 
tion well in advance of your arrival, 
there’ll be information bureaus at pas- 
senger terminals to show you lists of r 
available accommodations and to make 
reservations. The San Francisco Con- 
vention and Tourist Bureau, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco, will respond to 
requests for hotel lists. 


IT YW bs \\\ 


Western Giant [@ 
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SILENT GRIP 
-White Sidewall- 
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| Youll Get More Satisfaction 
for Less Money with / 
Western Giant Silat: Eni TIRES. 


Here is a tire that will capture your fancy the moment 
you see its sleek sidewalled smartness . . . earn your 
confidence as soon as you get the feel of its silent, sure 
footed safety on your car... and justify your self-con- 
gratulations as the months roll by to give you a new 
high in mileage for your money! America’s most 
distinctive tire—the Western Giant Silent Grip—with 
either white or black sidewalls, is a true De Luxe tire 
that cost no more than tires of conventional design. 


There’s a 
Western Giant Tire 


for Every Purse and Purpose! 





TO THE FAIRGROUNDS 

Exposition gates will open daily at 
10 a.m.; exhibits and foreign villages will 
close about 10 p.m.; and the Gayway at 
2 a.m. From San Francisco’s famous old 
Ferry Building large passenger ferries 
will leave every 5 minutes at peak hours, 
or as needed, during Fair hours, making 
the crossing to Treasure Island in 9 
minutes. (Similar frequent service from 
Oakland.) While ferry fares to the Fair 
haven’t been announced yet, they'll prob- 
ably be small change. 

A bus service from downtown San 
Francisco and Oakland is planned but 
not yet scheduled. Our guess is—about 
20 minutes and about as many cents 
from either city to the Island. 

Motorists from either side will use the 
Bay Bridge to Yerba Buena Island and 
then follow the 6-lane roadway to the 








Fairgrounds—15 minutes from down- 
town Oakland or San Francisco. From- 
Oakland-ers will pay 50 cents toll (for 
ear and 5 occupants, good to Treasure 


Regardless of. the service demanded of 
your car, truck, bus or tractor—there’s 
a Western Giant that will give you 
greater satisfaction and cost you less. 





There are twelve types of Western 
Giant Tires—each backed by a definite 
time guarantee, and service at all 
“Western Auto’s” more than 200 
stores in the West. A liberal trade-in 
allowance will be made for your old 
tires...easy terms may be arranaged. 


Ask for LOW Prices 


e Easy Terms e 











See Telephone Directory 
for Address of Nearest Store 
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One of the thousands of tepees you’ll 
see along the trail to Treasure Island 
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NAME YOUR i | 


FAVORITE 
WINTER FUN— 


HAS IT, 








‘Tie most complete, all-season 
winter sports program you'll find 
anywhere in the West—with 
ideal weather and snow condi- 
tions —and top-notch accommo- 
dations. Easy to reach — right 
next door to all California. For 
details and reservations— Yosem- 
ite Park and Curry Company, 
39 Geary Street, San Francisco, 
(EXbrook 3906),and 612 So. Olive 
St., Los Angeles (VAndike 2396). 














BULLETIN 
BOARD 


FOR 
READER - CONTRIBUTORS 


NOW THAT doll collecting’s 
all the rage, we’d like to run 
pictures some time of West- 
ern dolls from Western col- 
lections. By Western, we 
mean dolls dressed in West- 
ern occupational costumes 
— miners, cowboys, etc. — 
or dolls which represent fa- 
mous historical characters 
of the West — such as Kit 
Carson, Father Junipero 
Serra, James Marshall, etc. 
Pictures must be clear and 
sharp—and send them in as 
quick as you can. 


Remember that reader- 
contributions for April 
must be in by January 15th. 
Be sure to write (or better 
still type) each idea on a 





separate sheet of paper and 
put your name and complete 
address on each sheet. Long 
articles should be 

panied by stamped and ad- 
dressed return envelopes. 
Brief items like recipes, Good | 
Ideas, and garden tips, can’t 
be acknowledged or returned 
because we get hundreds 
every week. 





Address Sunset Magazine, 
576 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco. 


THE EDITORS 



































Foreign notes at the Fair—Johore 


Island and back again) at the regular 
Bridge toll station. From-San Francisco- 
ers will dole the toll just beyond the 
turnoff from Yerba Buena Island to 
Treasure Island. There’ll be parking space 
(50 cents—subject to reduction) for 
12,000 cars on Treasure Island. When 
this is full, as it’s likely to be on holidays, 
there’ll be illuminated signs at either 
end of the Bay Bridge that'll flash on 
to tell you it’s no use going over by car. 


AROUND ABOUT THE ISLAND 

Don’t worry about being foot-weary 
on Treasure Island. There’ll be stream- 
lined motor trains to whiz you around 
the island at 6 m.p.h., and for a dime 
between any 2 points along the route. 
There’ll be man-pulled Oriental rickshas, 
pushable wheel chairs, and motorized 
scooters, for the cost of a few cents. And 
in a pinch youcan hobble in to the Cuboid 
Footpad stand where chiropodists will 
repair the arches and put a spring back 
in your step. 

THE MATTER OF MONEY 

You'll pay 50 cents admission if you 
don’t buy one of the 12-admission $5 
scrip books or a $20 season ticket now 
on sale; children will pay 25 cents. Ele- 
mentary, junior, and high school stu- 
dents can buy 12-admission books for 
$2.50, on sale only till February 17. Once 
through the gates, cultural and indus- 
trial exhibits will be free, but foreign vil- 
lages will charge from 15 to 50 cents ad- 
mission and shows like the Cavalcade 
of the Golden West will cost 50 cents 
and upward. 

THINGS TO KNOW 

There'll be lots of question-answering 
information booths all over Treasure 
Island, and they’ll dispense Fairground 
maps showing you how to get to where 
you want to go.... Guides will be avail- 


PHOTOS CALIFORNIANS, INC. 





A section of San Francisco, the city, 


from one of her seven 


viewful hills 





Peru’s building houses Incan treasures 


able for small change. . . . There'll be 
free map-designated club rooms, lounges, 
and rest rooms all over the Island... . 
Children can be left in the Recreation 
Building (see page 14) where they’ll en- 
joy puppet shows, movies, model play- 
grounds, and there’ll also be work-rooms 
where they can learn carving, weaving, 
etc. And there’ll be a 4-acre Children’s 
Village nearby where their nursery 
rhymes will come to life. 

For a vantage view of Treasure Island 
there’ll be hourly (50 cents for adults, 
25 cents for children) launch trips from 
Treasure Island to and under the Bay 
Bridge, around Yerba Buena Island, 
along San Francisco’s waterfront, and 
around Alcatraz. For about a quarter 
more you'll be able to do the waterfront, 
ride all the way out to Golden Gate 
Bridge, cross to Marin County, round 
upper Bay islands, and back to Treasure 
Island. 


EATING AROUND THE WORLD 

That’s what you'll be able to do on 
Treasure Island, for practically every 
foreign village will have some delicacy 
to offer—Hawaiian poi, tea Japanese 
style, pampas palatables, the famous 
rice table served by Javanese natives. 
And famous eating places around the 
world will be reproduced in some of the 
villages. 

For good old American food there'll 
be gay cafes on Treasure Island’s Holly- 
wood Boulevard; a swanky Stadium 
Cafe; a modern but moderately priced 
Crillo’s Specialty Kitchen; and the Oak- 
wood Barbecue Pit where a bevy of chefs 
will barbecue best beef for you, and 
West-dressed girls will serve you. 

But don’t forget that there are plenty 
of famous epicurean haunts on all of 
San Francisco’s 7 hills. 

The very best descriptive directory of 





Fishing fleet at Fisherman’s Wharf— 
Telegraph Hill in the background 
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Japan’s building is a feudal castle 


San Francisco’s foreign and otherwise 
restaurants, tea rooms, clubs, ete., is a 
copy of San Francisco Life Magazine. 
It’s a dime at all San Francisco news- 
stands. 

TIME OUT FOR SAN FRANCISCO! 

In budgeting your Fair time, budget 
a lot for seeing San Francisco. You can 
do much of it on foot; part of it by cable 
car (an experience no visitor to S. F. 
should miss); you can drive it in your 
own car; or you can take a Gray Line 
sightseeing tour. No matter how you do 
it, here’s what you'll highlight: Lovely 
1013-acre Golden Gate Park for beauty; 
Mission Dolores for history of the days 
of the Dons; Fisherman’s Wharf for 
pungency and color; Telegraph Hill for 
the view of San Francisco’s Bay and 
Treasure Island. Do the Hill by day for 
the sheer beauty of what you'll see from 
its heights; by night for the thrill of 
seeing diamond-studded bridges, star- 
besprinkled hills, and Treasure Island 
glittering like the jewel of jewels in a 
velvet case. 

Do Chinatown for the shops, the peo- 
ple, and their theatres; the Embarca- 
dero along S. F.’s waterfront to see (and 
smell) rich-cargoed ships from the 7 Seas; 
do Union Square and the streets of smart 
shops for window gazing and for the 
thrill of brilliantly gay corner flower 
stands; do each of San Francisco’s 7 hills 
for 7 times 7 views; North Beach for the 
illusion of meandering through a happy 
town in sunny Italy. 


SEND FOR THESE 
The following free booklets will help 
you plan your trip to Treasure Island 
and the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position. From the Sunset Travel Serv- 





One of San Francisco’s many and 
brightly-hued street corner nosegays 
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From New Zealand—a Maori house 


ice, 576 Sacramento, San Francisco, and 
for a large stamped envelope: 


1. All-expense tours to the Fair by train, by bus 

2. Fair Weather and What to Wear (clothes list). 
rn . ry . ‘ . . 
From the Shell Touring Service, Shell 
Building, San Francisco: 

1. Map of San Francisco, designating sights to see 

and how to reach them by car 

2. Hotel Directory giving rates and accommoda- 
tions at hotels throughout the West (Specify states 

you're interested in) 

3. Auto Court Directory giving rates, accommoda- 

tions, equipment of auto courts and trailer courts 

throughout the West (Specify states you're inter- 

ested in) 

4. Road maps of the Western states (Request by 

state) 


From the Gray Line Tours, 781 Market 
St., San Francisco: 

1. Seeing San Francisco, booklet on San Francisco 
sightseeing tours 

From the San Francisco Bay Bridge 
Office, 500 Sansome St., San Francisco: 
1. San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, a booklet 
giving directions for an easy approach to the 
bridge and Fairgrounds 

From the San Francisco Convention and 
Tourist Bureau, Civic Auditorium, S.F.: 
1. Official San Francisco Map outlining the 49-Mile 


Drive around San Francisco’s sights 
2. List of San Francisco hotels and rates 


For a general guide book on the Fair, 
write to one of the following Golden 
Gate International Exposition offices: 

Seattle: 714 Exchange Bldg. 
Portland: 1008 S.W. 6th Ave. 


San Francisco: Treasure Island 
Los Angeles: 1403 Park Central Bldg. 


THEN WRITE US 


If all your pre-Fair questions aren’t 
answered in these columns and the book- 
lets you'll send for, we'll be glad to try 
to help further if you'll drop us a note. 
Address the Sunset Travel Service, 576 
Sacramento, San Francisco, and enclose 
a stamped envelope. 





Avenue in the 
heart of San Francisco’s Chinatown 
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A TIP FROM 
A SUNSET 
READER 


Te other day when 
A Sunset reader was at Del Monte, 
he gave us a tip. 

It was not how to build a fire- 
place in our kitchen or how to 
grow dahlias. 

He smiled as he paid his bill 
and said: 

“T’ve known always of course 
that Del Monte is tops in the fine 
art of living and vacation. But I 
always thought Del Monte was 
frightfully expensive. Jt isn’t. And 
I also discovered that you don’t 
have to wear dinner clothes un- 
less you want to. The informality 
of Del Monte really amazed us.” 

This then was the tip: If Del 
Monte’s prices and its simplicity 
was news to him, it must also be 
news to Sunset’s 225,000 readers. 

Was he tipping us off right? If 
he was, why not drop us a line and 
let us tell you about Del Monte. 
And we'll send you at no charge, 
Vagabondia, a new booklet by 
Bruno Lessing. We'll also throw in 
a colored map of the Monterey 
peninsula. 

And to those thousands from 
afar who will visit the Golden Gate 
exposition, here’s another tip: Del 
Monte is less than three hours 
from Treasure Island. 

Remember you have a date at 


Del Monte! 
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Del Monte, California 

















Find Your Pace 
in the SUN 


Join America’s sug ditingnitn’ 
winter colony in the sunshine o 
the desert at THE DESERT INN. 
You'll find new health in the 
dry warmth of the desert. Private 
35-acre gardens. Luxurious bun- 
galow accommodations. Diet kit- 
chen. Swimming pool, tennis 
golf, skect and riding. 
ol for children. 
38 for “Sands of 
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In the February Issue 
a NEW Feature 








an Om 
h Sunset 
PHOTOLOG 











WHAT’S A PHOTOLOG? Wait till 
February and you'll see! It’s to be a 
new monthly feature contributed by 
Horace Bristol, official photographer 
for Life, Time, and Fertune magazines. 
Mr. Bristol will travel up and down 
the Pacific Coast and bring you pic- 
tures of the interesting people and 
places that he sees. 


SAIL BY MAIL! 


Share our vagabond adventure around 
the world in the sailboat “Otter.” Re- 
ceive thrilling letters from strange ports. 
Rare stamps, cachet covers, sea lore, 
adventure, photos, chart, scrapbook, 
odd trophies, etc. All for a very small fee. 
Write: WORLD SAILMATES, 

131014 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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Irritation soothed, healing promoted 
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Western artists at Fair creations 


FIESTA IN THE WEST 


The whole West’s going to be in a 
state of Fiesta for Fair year, and all the 
annual events, pageants, rodeos, etc., 
will be bigger than ever. You'll want to 
include some of these celebrations on 
your way to or from the Fair. Below are 
listed a few of the best in the West. In 
many cases exact dates aren’t available 
yet, but we'll give them in later issues. 

American Dog Derby; Ashton, Idaho, 
February 22. 

La Fiesta de los Vaqueros, the South- 
west’s big rodeo plus an Indian show; 
Tucson, Arizona, February 23 to 26. 

Arrival of the Swallows at Mission San 
Juan Capistrano, between Los Angeles 
and San Diego, March 19. 

Puyallup Valley Daffodil Festival; Puy- 
allup, Wash., late March. 

Spring Flower and Bulb Shows in Oak- 
land (the biggest in the West), Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, Niles, Calif. (near Oak- 
land), and Stockton; April. 

Ramona Pageant, dramatization of 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s book; Hemet, 
Calif., April. 

Spring Garden Week in Victoria, B. C., 
May. 

Rhododendron Festival; 
send, Washington, May. 

Animation of Sutter’s Fort, part of 
Sacramento’s Centennial (see page 13); 
May 1 to September 15. 

Helldorado and Rodeo, Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada, May. 

Vigilante Day Parade, a yearly pageant 
of the Old West; Helena, Montana, first 
week in May. 

Roundup and Gymkahana; Gilroy 
(south of San Francisco), May. 

Jumping Frog Contest; Angels Camp 
in the Mother Lode, May. 

Portland Rose Festival; Portland, June. 


Port Town- 





Helen Bruton on an Oriental mural 





Sculptor Tognelli’s Marco Polo Mural 


San Juan Bautista Pageant; Mission 
San Juan Bautista, San Juan, Calif. 
(south of San Jose.), June 24. 

Annual Rodeo; Livermore, Calif., June. 

Calgary Stampede, Canada’s big rodeo; 
Calgary, Alberta, July 10 to 15. 

Annual Potlatch; Seattle (extra-big 
this year in honor of Washington’s 
Golden Jubilee. See page 13), July 25 to 
30. 

Frontier Days; Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
last week of July. 

Annual Play Festival (2 weeks of it 
with New York stars); Central City 
Opera Assn., Central City, near Denver, 
Colorado; July. 

Pioneer Day; Salt Lake City, Utah, 
July. 

Salinas Rodeo, California’s biggest; at 
Salinas, Calif., July. 

Historical Parade and Spectacle, part 
of Sacramento’s Centennial; August 9 
to 12. 

Spanish Days Fiesta; Santa Barbara, 
August. 

Hopi Snake Dance; Hopi Villages, 
Northern Arizona, usually late August. 

Inter-tribal Ceremonial, the big Indian 
powwow; Gallup, New Mexico, August. 

Lewiston Roundup; Lewiston, Idaho, 
September. 

Pendleton Roundup, the biggest and 
best in the U. S.; Pendleton, Ore., Sept- 
ember. 

Santa Fe Fiesta, the big one of the 
Southwest; at Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
September. 

International Livestock Show, and some 
fancy rodeo-ing too; Portland, October. 

Departure of the Swallows; Capistrano 
Mission, October 23. 

Shaliko Ceremonial, one of New Mex- 
ico’s big celebrations; Zuni Pueblo, Dec- 
ember. 
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Thavel news 


FREE TRAVEL LITERATURE 


All through the West there are large 
tourist-information organizations whose 
sole purpose is to send you free literature 
telling all about their necks of the woods 
—where to go, what to see, what to do— 
to make your visit to their section some- 
thing you'll talk about. 

If you’re planning a trip to the North- 
west, for instance, all you do is drop a 
note to the WASHINGTON StTaTE PrRocG- 
REsS CoMMISSION, OLYMPIA, WASHING- 
TON, or to the EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND 
Assn., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, and tell 
them so. They’ll send you a packaged 
welcome in the form of literature guar- 
anteed to get you to the Northwest 
sooner and make you stay longer. 

Now that winter has come and the 
family will be spending chatty nights 
around the fire, it’s a good idea to start 
planning next summer’s vacation now 
by writing to some of these organizations 
for literature. In addition to the 2 men- 
tioned above, here’s where to write 
(mentioning Sunset when you do): 

CaNADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 

Orrawa, CANADA 

BurREAvU OF Tourist DEVELOPMENT 

Victoria, B. C., CANADA 
Victoria & IsLanp Pusuiiciry BUREAU 

Victoria, B. C., CANADA 

OrEGoN Highway COMMISSION 

SALEM, OREGON 

SHastTa-CascaDE WONDERLAND ASSN. 

REDDING, CALIFORNIA 

Repwoop Emprre Assn. 

San FRANcIScO 

CALIFORNIANS INC. 

San Francisco 

Aut YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Los ANGELES 

San Dreco-Ca.irornia CLuB 

San Dreco 

Arizona STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

New Mexico Strate Tourist BUREAU 

Santa Fr, New Mexico 

Montanans, Inc. 

HELENA, MONTANA 

WoONDERFUL WYOMING ASSN. 

Casper, WYOMING 

VALLEY OF THE Sun CLUB 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Tucson SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB 

Tucson, ARIZONA 





DENVER ConvENTION & Tourist BUREAU 
DENVER, COLORADO 


If it’s maps you want, any of the large 
oil companies can supply you, or if they 
don’t have the one you want or you’re 
not near an oil station, drop a card to the 
SHELL TourING SERVICE, SHELL BupaG., 
San Francisco, and you'll get an imme- 
diate response to any map request. 
They'll also send you free booklets list- 
ing auto camps throughout the United 
States, and booklets listing resorts, and 
hotels throughout the 11 Western states. 


SEA OTTERS AHOY! 


“TI hope other Sunset explorers will 
enjoy this sight as much as we did,” 
writes Francis M. Johnson of Carmel, 
Calif. 

“Recently we were driving along the 
Carmel-San Simeon Highway and near 
Sharp’s Point we came upon a herd of 
the supposedly extinct sea otters. Here’s 
the story behind them: 

“One day early this year, a Mr. Sharp 
was sitting on the porch of his cottage, 
looking out to sea, and noticed an un- 
usual swashing around in the water. At 
first he thought it was a lot of small seals. 
Then he looked through his telescope 
and saw that each creature had 4 legs 
and a long tail! So he called the Fish and 
Game Commission, pronto, and a com- 
missioner came to have a look. Yes, he 
said, they were definitely sea otters, long 
believed extinct. 

“The herd at Sharp’s Point consists of 
about 300 otters, and has a potential 
value of over $200,000 in furs. But don’t 
try to catch any! A Game Warden’s sta- 
tioned there to see that the herd’s not 
molested, and the little fellows seem to 
sense their security. They gambol about 
quite at ease in the natural harbor 
they’ve chosen for their home. It’s a real 
treat to stop and watch them.” 





Here’s a good New Year’s resolu- 
tion: “I intend this year to become 
more alive to the beauties of the 
world about me, to listen more 
keenly to the sounds of Nature, 
and to observe more attentively 
her processes.” 

In many parts of the West Jan- 
uary’s the first spring month. Time 
to begin watching for the first 
wildflowers of the year. Wild cur- 
rants will be among the first in 
many places. Their charming 





JANUARY OUTDOOR CALENDAR 


pinkness is more appreciated out 
doors than in because of an acrid 
odor. 

In other parts of the West the 
beauties of snow are in evidence. 

Fireside reading on stormy days 
can be made to enlarge our knowl- 
edge of the out-of-doors. Ever read 
Wilderness Wanderers by Wendell 
& Lucy Chapman? They’re two 
Westerners who’ve really explored 
our wilderness areas, and their 
animal! photographs are thrilling. 
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In 
LOS ANGELES 
It’s 


HOTEL 
CLARK 


Nearest downtown hotel 
to HOLEY WOOGD 


Ypr the movie capital of the world and 
western America’s radio city within the 
borders of Los Angeles, entertainment reaches 


aughter and life; sunny 





its zenith. Gay nights 
days filled with thrill 
center of everything is situated the HOTEL 
CLARK at Fifth and Hill Streets. A hotel where 


you will enjoy hospitality to its fullest extent; 


and excitement. In the 








where you will find your every wish anticipated- 
Whether you stay in Los Angeles for a few days 
or a month, choose Hotel Clark, downtown in 


the heart of things. 


ROOMS 555 BATHS 
from $2.50 per day 


Personal Management 


of P. G. B. Morriss 




















How to Grow 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
an the West 


This brand new SuNSET leaflet (price, 10c) 
tells a/] you need to know about growing 
this magnificent plant that gives you five 
solid months of jewel-like bloom! It’s the 
first to tell you how to do it without ex- 
pensive hothouse facilities! Every method 
(seeds, tubers, division, cutting and seed- 
lings) is fully explained. There’s full data 
on soil, pest and disease control, tuber stor- 
age, pruning and cutting, disbudding, etc. 
The biggest dime’s worth ever offered to 
Western gardeners. Order yours now from 


SUNSET BOOK DEP’T. J39 
576 Sacramento St. San Francisco 








A MILITARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS OF ALL AGES 
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Note of Grandeur—Pacifica, 80 feet high and spirit of the West’s big Fair. Note of Music—the starry backdrop. It’s a cur- 
tain of steel pendants that tinkle in the breeze. And note—you’ll see both in Court of Pacifica on Treasure Island 
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FOR JANUARY 


presents 


WHAT’S NEW IN WESTERN LIVING 


THE WEST’S GREAT YEAR 


Trovcu we've sai 4 Lor this month 
about the great Fair on San Francisco 
Bay, remember this—the Fair’s only one 
of many events planned for 1939 in the 
West. Every month, in every Western 
state, there’ll be things worth seeing and 
doing. Every celebration will be twice as 
gay as usual, twice as colorful, twice as 
exciting during this big fiesta year. So 
plan your travels to the Fair to take in 
just as much as you can along the way. 

To help in your planning, we give on 
page 10 a list of some of the West’s most 
famous shows and celebrations. And be- 
low arestories about 2extra-special events 
this year—the fiftieth anniversary of the 
State of Washington, and the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the City of Sacra- 
mento in California. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Ow Novemser 11, 1889, the Territory 
of Washington became a State. And this 
year the State is celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary with a vear-long, state-wide 
birthday party. 

Master of Ceremonies for the party is 
the new Washington State Progress Com- 
mission, and here’s a cheerful preview 
from the Commission’s Executive Secre- 
tary, Charles E. Johns, of Olympia: 

Most every city and town. savs Mr. 
Johns, is planning to participate — from 
Anacortes to Walla Walla. from Spokane 
to Skamokawa. During the vear there'll 
be over 200 special events—-pageants, 
flower festivals, rodeos, rolleos (logging 
sports), Indian ceremonies, etc., etc. A 
complete list of dates and places is now 
being compiled, and if you write to Mr. 
Johns, Washington State Progress Com- 
mission, at Olympia, he'll send you a 
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copy shortly after January 15. Mean- 
while, here are some highlights: 

During the last week of March, there’ll 
be the famous Puyallup Valley Daffodil 
Festival. From July 2-4, Tacoma will 
have a Golden Jubilee Celebration in- 
cluding an eleborate historical pageant. 
From July 25-30, Seattle will hold a 
Golden Jubilee Potlatch in the traditional 
Indian fashion. August 11-13 there'll be 
an Indian Festival at Coupeville; August 
13-15, a loggers’ Rolleo at Longview; 
September 2-4, the annual Rodeo at 
Ellensburg. All in all, it sounds like a 
grand party throughout the State, with 
plenty of fun for everybody, everywhere. 


SACRAMENTO DAYS 


Now tue scene suits to Sacramento. 
On August 12, 1839, a bold Swiss ad- 
venturer, Captain Johann Sutter, reached 
the present site of Sacramento and 
founded the first permanent white settle- 
ment in the interior of California. For 9 
years Sutter’s Fort was the center of a 
thriving, peaceful agricultural empire, 
named New Helvetia in honor of Sut- 
ter’s native Switzerland. Then on Jan- 
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uary 24, 1848, James Marshall, one of 
Sutter’s workmen, found flakes of gold 
in the millrace of Sutter’s sawmill at 
Coloma. Result: the roaring days of the 
Gold Rush, greatest migration in history. 

This year, from May through Sep- 
tember, Sacramento will celebrate the 
founding of Sutter’s Fort, and the cen- 
tury of vivid history which has revolved 
around it. Appropriately enough, the 
center of the celebration will be the Fort 
itself. Nearly $30,000 has been appro- 
priated to restore the old buildings, and 
during the celebration you'll be able to 
catch a glimpse of life at the Fort just 
as it was a century ago. There'll be old- 
time blacksmiths and carpenters work- 
ing in their shops, Indians and trappers 
lounging in the courtyards, and moving 
through the crowd you'll see all the well 
known figures of the early days—the 
Captain, of course, Caleb Greenwood, 
Kit Carson, James Marshall, General 
Frémont, Bret Harte, and Mark Twain. 

Then, to complete your visit to the 
past, there'll be “Roaring Camp,” a rep- 
lica of an old-time mining town. Many 
of the famous old buildings will be re- 
produced—old stores and cabins, a stage 
coach station, an express office, dance 
halls, and an opera house where Lotta 
Crabtree will sing again and Lola Montez 
will dance. There’ll even be a little stream 
beside the town, so you can try your 
hand at panning for gold in its sandy 
banks. 

From May | to September 15 these 
continuous pageants will be going on at 
Sutter’s Fort and Roaring Camp. And 
besides that there’ll be a whole series 
of extra-special events. For example, 
a rodeo, May 5-9; a great historical 
parade (5 miles long!), August 9; a mon- 
ster pageant (3500 people!), August 9-12; 
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Homecoming Week, August 6-12; the 
California State Fair (bigger than ever), 
September 1-10. Then there'll be air 
shows, flower shows, regattas, and water 
sports. New events are being added all 
the time. 

The celebration’s not restricted to 
Sacramento, either. The entire Golden 
Empire, comprising 16 counties of north- 
ern California, will be aglow with the 
spirit of the Old West. The famous 
Mother Lode Country will live again the 
dramatic events of the Gold Rush days. 
So, if you’re traveling through the Sacra- 
mento Valley this year, be sure to write 
ahead to the Sacramento-Golden Em- 
pire Centennial, 917 Seventh St., for a 
last-minute schedule of dates and events. 


PLAY PLACE 


Iber’s Get BACK FOR A MOMENT to the 
Fair on Treasure Island. With so many 
exhibits to choose from, it’s just plain im- 
possible to describe all the things that 
are worth seeing. You'll have to come 
and see for yourself! But anyhow, here 
are a few words about one exhibit which, 
we think, deserves an Honorable Men- 
tion in Sunset: 

It’s called the Recreation Building, 
and it’s part of the $5,000,000 super- 
exhibit of the State of California. You’ll 
find the building on the east side of the 
island just a short way from the Oakland 
ferry slips. And here’s the point about it 
—the building itself and the grounds 
around it are devoted 100 per cent to 
the story of recreation in the Western 
home and the Western out-of-doors. Here 
are some of the things you'll find: 

Inside the building is a great central 
hall with a series of dioramas (displays 
made of tiny models against realistic 
backgrounds) showing typical facilities 
for Western water sports, winter sports, 
camping, hiking and picnicking, and 
athletic games. Next to the dioramas, 
there'll be a series of Craft Niches— 
booths where actual workers will demon- 
strate popular handicrafts, such as wood 
working, metal craft, basketry, weaving, 
carving, leather work, and model making. 

Other features: a complete Little 
Theatre—seating 200—where groups of 
amateurs can present their plays, recitals, 
puppet shows, and movies; a large craft 
and hobby exhibit; a Junior Museum; a 
kitchen for the preparation of refresh- 
ments; and a recreation library and study 
room. 

Surrounding the building will be actual 
examples of other facilities for modern 
recreation—an athletic field, a children’s 
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playground, and (barbecue fans please 
note) a model back yard recreation area 
complete with equipment for outdoor 
cooking, outdoor eating, and garden 
games. Mothers are welcome to bring 
little children to play on the playground 
apparatus, and there’ll be supervised 
play for older children on both the ath- 
letic field and the playground. In the 
hobby and craft exhibit there'll be a 
qualified instructor who'll be able to 
give you information about hobbies and 
handicrafts. 

Of course, in one sense of the word, 
every world’s fair that ever was has been 
devoted to recreation. But mostly it’s 
been the roller-coaster, amusement-park 
kind of recreation. Believe it or not, this 
is the first time that any world’s fair 
has devoted a complete building to recre- 
ation of the normal, healthy, lasting 
kind. Sunset congratulates the California 
Commission and hopes that their Recre- 
ation Building will be the hit of the Fair. 


“GOING, GOING, GONE!’’ 


Mary snoop of Los Angeles, an alert 
and energetic Sunset scout, has just sent 
us a bulletin about community auctions, 
and they sound like fun. 

A community auction, writes Miss 
Shoop, is really a sort of glorified rum- 
mage sale—only it’s conducted with all 
the drama and comedy of an old-time 
country auction. They’re gaining in pop- 
ularity all through southern California. 

Among the founders of the community 
auction idea are Mr. and Mrs. Earl Gor- 
don, who have a flourishing auction yard 
12 miles east of Los Angeles on San 
Gabriel Boulevard. 

Drop in some Saturday afternoon and 
you'll find a crowd of people browsing 
around inspecting second-hand house- 
hold goods of every description—stoves, 
tables, beds, bed springs, ice boxes, 
chairs, pictures, and scores of other ob- 
jects up for sale. Most days there’s a 
collection of miscellaneous livestock too. 
(The day Miss Shoop went, the menage- 
rie included turkeys, chickens, geese, 
puppies, sheep, goats, a heifer, a cow, 
and one disapproving duck.) And in the 
center of it all is the auctioneer, point- 
ing his cane at whatever item’s up for 
sale and chanting the age-old sing-song 
of the auctioneer: “A dollar and fifty 
cents, fifty cents, fifty cents—where? 
I got a dollar-fifty, who'll give sixty, a 
dollar-sixty—all through!—sold right 
there for a dollar and fifty cents.” 


A community auction, the Gordons 
say, is not to be confused with a big-city 
jewelry or furniture auction. Everything 
sold is brought in by residents of the 
neighborhood. That’s what makes it a 
real auction—and what makes it fun. 

The Gordons started the community 
auction idea years ago in Kansas. When 
they moved to California they thought 
that people might like the idea, and— 
judging from the crowds of people and 
the way they bid—they do like it. 

“An auction fills a real need in the 
community,” says Mr. Gordon. “Often 
folks have things they'd like to sell, but 
don’t know who'd buy them. Then there 
are those who raise a few chickens or 
rabbits in the back yard, and don’t want 
to go to the trouble of selling them on 
the commercial market. From the buy- 
er’s standpoint, there’s always the chance 
of getting things cheap here. And every- 
one loves a bargain! 

“Lots of folks,” adds Mr. Gordon, 
“tell me that they come to our auction 
regularly because it reminds them of the 
ones they used to go to in their home 
towns.” As a result, he and Mrs. Gordon 
try to make their auctions exactly like 
the old-time country ones in every de- 
tail. They were lucky in finding a retired 
auctioneer who’d been in the business 
for 30 years in the East and has all the 
correct gestures and intonations. Then 
at noon Mrs. Gordon always serves a 
home-cooked lunch as is done at country 
auctions. 

The Gordons make their money 
through commissions. They get 8 per 
cent on livestock, 15 per cent on other 
items. All sales are for cash and prac- 
tically everything is sold. But if an 
owner sees his goods going for less than 
the price he wants, he can bid on it him- 
self. ‘The law gives an owner one bid 
on his own goods,” Mr. Gordon ex- 
plained. 

So—there’s the story of community 
auctions. All praise to the Gordons and 
the people of southern California for 
keeping alive a fine old American insti- 
tution. 


GOLDEN AGE 


Here's a story written exclusively for 
couples in the West who’ve completed 50 
years or more of happy married life to- 
gether. It’s about the Golden Wedding 
Club of California, and conveys an in- 
vitation to husbands and wives every- 
where to join the Club in celebrating 
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Golden Wedding Day—August 30, 1939 
—at the Fair on Treasure Island—pro- 
vided you’ ve celebrated your own Golden 
Wedding day on or before that date and 
are still living together. 

Sunset first heard about this interest- 
ing club a few weeks ago. We think you'll 
like to hear about it too. Here are some 
facts, graciously sent in to us by the 
Club’s secretary, Mrs. Mellie S. Hutson, 
of San Francisco: 

The Golden Wedding Club, she says, 
was organized on February 22, 1929. 
There were only a handful of charter 
members then, but now the membership 
has grown to about 45 couples, plus 20 
individuals whose husbands or wives 
have died since joining the Club. The 
members hold an annual meeting in San 
Francisco each February 22, and meet 
once every 2 months during the year, 
sometimes in San Francisco, other times 
in Oakland. 

The Club’s roster (a neat little book- 
let bound in golden paper) gives the wed- 
ding date of each member. Honors for 
seniority go to Mr. and Mrs. Selden 
Sturges of Oakland who were married in 
1870—69 years ago!—and there are about 
about 15 other couples who were mar- 
ried in the ’70s. 

Most of the members, including Mr. 
and Mrs. Hutson, were married in the 
’80’s, though, which brings the celebra- 
tions of their anniversaries close to the 
present time. Lots of them have cele- 
brated in a delightfully modern manner 
too. For example: Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Hagy of Alameda marked their anni- 
versary 2 years ago by taking an airplane 
ride over the San Francisco Bay district. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chris Westphal of San 
Francisco this summer completed by 
automobile a wedding tour which was 
begun by horse-and-buggy 50 years ago. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Redding of San 
Francisco, celebrated their anniversary 
on a Panama Pacific liner from San 
Francisco to New York—occupying the 
Bridal Suite and sitting as guests of 
honor at the Captain’s table. 

The Club’s regular meetings are lots 
of fun, Mrs. Hutson says. ““he members 
include musicians, readers, public speak- 
ers, and general entertainers, so the pro- 
gram committee seldom requires help 
from outside. 

“But here’s the real reason why every- 
one enjoys the meetings so much: Every- 
one is on the same plane. Everyone has 
known at some time in some way the 
same experiences through the years— 
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joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure, hope 
and despair, obedient and disobedient 
children, reverent and irreverent grand- 
children. Perhaps these experiences are 
never mentioned to one another, but the 
sincere hand-clasp and friendly look tell 
the story of mutual understanding.” 

For this year, the big event in the 
Club’s program will be the celebration 
on August 30, which has been officially 
designated as Golden Wedding Day at 
the Fair on Treasure Island. Members 
of the Club will act as hosts and host- 
esses, and they’ ve asked us to pass on an 
invitation to join in the event—“‘to peo- 
ple everywhere who have celebrated or 
are celebrating their fiftieth anniversary 
on or before that date and are living 
together.”’ Sunset’s glad to publish the 
invitation, and hopes that it will be a 
grand party. If you’re eligible to attend, 
be sure to write Mrs. H. L. Hutson, 726 
Sutter St., San Francisco. 





GLASS COLLECTING 


Eviventty the little item on glass col- 
lecting last month (page 23) struck a 
responsive chord. We’ve been hearing 
from collectors and would-be collectors 
all over the West. So for this month 
we've asked 2 veteran collectors to tell 
us more about it. They are Mrs. Brad- 
ford Woodbridge and Mrs. W. S. Perry, 
prime movers in a club of glass collectors 
at Roseville, Calif. 

The best way to start a collection, 
they say, is to get a copy of Ruth Webb 
Lee’s Early American Pressed Glass ($10) 
or the abridged edition, Handbook of 
Early American Glass, ($2), which in- 
cludes only the illustrations from the 
former book. Most people mean Early 
American glass when they say they're 
collecting “‘old” glass, and these books 
will aid the beginner in learning the 
patterns of old glassware, as well as be- 
ing the standard authority for identify- 
ing authentic pieces. 

When you’ve studied one of these 
books, it’s time to raid attic and base- 
ment, visit local antique dealers, and get 
catalogs from glass dealers listed in col- 
lectors’ magazines. ““But here’s a tip if 
you’re buying pieces,” advises Mrs. 
Perry. “Look on the inside and bottom 
for scratches and other signs of wear so 
that you’re sure you're getting a really 
old piece and not a new reproduction.” 

Veteran glass collectors stress quality 
rather than quantity, so when your col- 
lection starts to grow, gradually weed 








out the less desirable pieces. And when 
you’ve a good-sized accumulation you 
may find that you’ve several of one pat- 
tern or type of glassware, such as Sand- 
wich glass or a number of tiny pitchers. 
Then you'll specialize in that. Mrs. Wood- 
bridge, for example, uses early pressed 
patterns as the basis for her collection. 
Mrs. Perry concentrates on all colors 
and shapes of hobnail and Cape Cod. 

The most exciting times in the life of 
a glass collector are when you stumble 
upon an extremely rare piece on Aunt 
Ida’s top shelf or behind an oil lamp in a 
junk dealer’s shop. One of Mrs. Perry’s 
treasured rarities is a compote of frosted 
glass bordered in U. S. 25 and 50-cent 
pieces. 

Problem No. 1 for novice glass hobby- 
ists is how best to show off the precious 
treasures. Most glass collectors use an- 
tique or modern glass cabinets placed in 
strategic positions in the living or dining 
room. Corner cabinets are fine. Or put 
some of the gayest bottles and bowls on a 
glass shelf in the window so that the 
brilliant colors can shimmer and shine 
in the sunlight. (Sunset’s September ’38 
cover’s an example.) Avoid placing your 
pieces in stiff, museum-like rows. Place 
them naturally. If you do, your hobby— 
besides being a hobby—will contribute 
a delightful decorative feature to your 
home. 


GOOD NEWS! 


Ox pace 41 oF THIs IssuB, there’s an 
important announcement for the Sunset 
family. Don’t miss it! It’s the story of 
the rotary presses and other equipment— 
$400,000 worth of it—now being installed 
to print your copies of Sunset. 

We hope you'll forgive us for being a 
bit puffed up and prideful about the new 
presses. They’re the result of 10 years 
of hard work and careful planning, and 
they mean a lot to us. For some time 
now, Sunset’s growth has been limited 
by the capacity of its mechanical equip- 
ment. Now we can start growing again. 
Circulation can be increased—it’s 225,- 
000 now and climbing! The magazine 
itself can be made larger and more color- 
ful—more pages, more illustrations. Ac- 
cording to present plans, the new presses 
will be in operation by March 1. After 
that, we hope to surprise you each month 
with Sunsets that will be bigger and 
better than ever before. 


The tunset-d¢aff- 
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ALL-AMERICA 
WINNERS 


Sunset Presents the Floral 
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Champions of the Past Year 





Morning Glory Scarlett O’ Hara. Three guesses as to what inspired the name! It’s 
carnelian red—practically scarlet. Gold Medal winner and a Western production. 
Medal awarded last year but withheld until sufficient seed was available 





from seed. The flowers are pink. Silver medal 


J asuary’s A MONTH OF CHAMPIONS. It’s 
the time when most magazines like to 
look back over the previous year and 
pick the men and women of the year in 
business, politics, sports, and fashion. 

Sunset’s custom is a little different. 
We like to write each January about the 
Flowers-of-the-Year. And so, on these 
2 pages, we picture some of the floral 
champions of the year 1938. They’re all 
winners in the 1938 All-America Seed 
Trials, and all of them are flowers that 
Western gardeners should know more 
about. 

The All-America Seed Trials, as most 
Sunset readers know, are conducted by 
the seedsmen of America to select and 
test the new seed creations before they're 
released to the gardening public. The 
seedsmen conduct the seed tests in 12 
trial plots in 12 various sections of the 
country. Two of the official test plots 
are in the West, one near Seattle, and 
the other at Guadalupe, Calif. The seeds- 
men appoint their own judges. The 
flowers are listed under code numbers so 
that their identity and introducer is 
secret till the trials are completed. 

This year there are 15 winners in all 
and 9 of them are Westerners. Heading 
the list is Mornina Guiory SCARLETT 
O’Hara, a Western flower and the only 
gold medal winner in 2 years. Reason for 
that is that this same flower also won 





blooms, yellow throats. Silver medal. Western 


? Hollyhock Indian Spring. Blooms in 5 months 3 Petunia Hollywood Star. Star-like, rose-pink 
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the gold medal last year, but insufficient 
seed forced the introducers to hold it 
over another year. 

Ten of the 15 winners are pictured on 
these pages. The remaining 5 are de- 
scribed briefly below: 

Perunta Lapysirp, a German intro- 
duction, has deep rose flowers, so deep 
a a po pig paces ] Cynoglossum Firmament. Chi- Hi Verbena Blue Sentinel. Flowers 

‘ ; 2 nese forget-me-not, has rich are navy blue. Fine for bedding. 
winner from last year’s trials, and a blue flowers. Bronze medal Bronze medal. Western 
bronze medal winner. 

Maricgotp GoLpEN GLow, a new 
flower form of odorless, African-type 
marigolds, has bushy 2% foot plants. 
The flowers are golden yellow with 
closely packed tubular petals with a col- 
lar of guard petals. It’s a Westerner and 
got honorable mention. 

Crxosta Roya VELVET, only 2 feet 
high. produces a large center head and 
numerous large, long-stemmed cocks- 
combs of rich carmine. They contrast 
nicely with the bronzy green foliage. 
Honorable mention. 

Scasriosa BLuE Moon belongs to the 
annual class and has flowers of deep 
lavender-blue. They bloom over a long 
season. Western. Honorable mention. 

ZinNtA Waite Licut, a member of 
the newly-created Fantasy class, has 
beautifully curled and interlaced petals. 
It’s almost pure white. Western. Hon- 
orable mention. 








Flowers sulphur-yellow, plants 2 double-fringed blooms, dwarf 
feet high. Bronze medal. Western plants. Honorable mention 


9 Marigold Early Sunshine. 10 Petunia Apple Blossom. Big, 





Salmon Glory. Giant annual phlox, Aster Light Blue. Plants bloom early, Antirrhinum Guinea Gold. Snapdragon. 
salmon-pink. Silver medal. Western bear 5-in. flowers. Silver medal. Western Glowing orange flowers. Bronze medal 
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NORTH 2 


NEWS FROM THE NORTH. House at Westover, near 
Seattle designed by Smith, Carroll & Johanson. The house 
is typical of the new “‘Northwest Style.’’ Note some of its 
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MORE NEWS. 


Westover by the same architects. In both plans, notice the 


It’s another ‘“‘New Northwest’? house at 


big furnace-laundry-utility rooms. They have concrete 


PHOTOS BY BEN WILDMAN 


features: wood, everywhere; corner windows; large, hori- 
zontal panes; plain wall surfaces; unbroken roof slopes; the 
covered passage; compact plan. Livable area: 1020 sq. ft. 


NORTH 2 


floors. The interior finish includes fir trim, hardwood floors, 
and wallpapered plaster walls. The white-painted exterior 
walls are of cedar. Livable area: 1290 sq. ft. 
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$0 UTH 1 HOUSE FOR 2. It’s the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Hintz 
at El Monte, Calif. Joseph Weston, architect. Entrance 
porch and window groupings are specially nice details. 
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S$ 0 U T & 2 QUAINT SIMPLICITY. Though the Earl Q. Dodsons’ home 
is small in appearance, there are 3 bedrooms, with a place 
for a fourth to be added at the end of the bedroom hall 











The living room’s large and opens through to porch and 
garden. Note the big closets. The exterior walls are of 
white-painted redwood siding. Livable area: 985 sq. ft. 


HOMES FROM NORTH & SOUTH 


These 4 houses are excellent examples of 
the good architecture that results from 
careful use of simple materials. The 2 on 
the page opposite were built by Hugh 
Russell at Westover, north of Seattle. 
They’re both by Smith, Carroll & Johan- 
son, Seattle architects, and both repre- 
sent what we believe to be a new trend 
in Northwest domestic architecture. On 
this page are 2 handsome small homes 
at El Monte, Calif., by Architect Joseph 
Weston. Each shows the characteristic 
restraint of this talented architect. 
(see plan). For the walls, Architect Weston used saw-sized 


Ponderosa pine, stained light gray-green. The roof is of 
red cedar shingles. Livable area: 1290 sq. ft. 
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WOODCOCK MOTT STUDIOS 
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SOFA BUILT-IN as part of a corner design. Edwin Ruddlesd 
transformed an unused attic in the J. C. Black home, Pacific 


VIEW OPENED UP in the dining room of the Clarence Brown 
Palisades, Calif., into a gray-green and chartreuse guest room 


home at San Juan Capistrano, Calif. Note the long Venetian 
blinds, trestle table, and the rich tile floor. Smith Construction 
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PLAY AREA PROVIDED at one end of a child’s bedroom. It’s in WALL SPACE RESERVED for easy arrangement of furniture. 
the home which Chalfant Head planned for his family in Ojai, Yet the corner window provides excellent light in this living 
room of the J. L. Blumbs, Orinda, Calif. F. L. Confer. architect 


Calif. Extra light where it’s needed—over the shelves and desk 





Corner Windows —8 Ways They're Used to Good Advantage 
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BED ROOM BRIGHTENED by corner windows. Note the trim COUNTER, LIGHT-FLOODED. Horizontal windows in the 
built-in window seat and the modern built-in bed. It’s a Joseph Henry Jacksons’ kitchen, Berkeley. Calif. Michael 
Woodside, Calif.. home designed by Architect Gardner Dailey Goodman, architect. Ample light, yet there’s no eye glare 


MOTT STUDIOS MCBRIDE & ANDERSON 








SMALL ROOM ENLARGED. The den of the C. H. Bauman 
home at Van Nuys, Calif. The corner window treatment leaves 
extra wall space for furniture. William Mellenthin, builder 


SNACK CORNER, WINDOW-LINED. It’s part of a kitchen 
in Seattle, designed by Joseph T. Jacobsen, architect and Hope 
Foote, decorator. White walls; blue floor, table, counter, seats 











ROSE GARDEN HYGIENE 


John Paul Edwards, one of the stal- 
warts of the East Bay Rose Society, 
recommends that home gardeners take 
hygienic measures in the rose garden 
now. A few minutes spent at clean-up 
tasks will go a long way in avoiding po- 
tential rose troubles this summer. 

Mr. Edwards says that right after 
the annual pruning of the roses (this 
advice is about 8 weeks too early for 
Northwesterners—so wait!), it’s a good 
idea to take a spade and carefully re- 
move the top half inch of soil in the rose 
beds. The reason? Because leaves have 
been dropping there during the past 
season, and on them and in the top crust 
of soil deadly spores of rose diseases 


JANUARY 
in The Garden 


(particularly rust) and eggs of pests are 
trying to overwinter. Get rid of them in 
one easy swoop by removing the top 
half inch. Don’t add this to the compost 
heap as it’s liable to infect this valuable 
source of humus. Cart the stuff out of 
the garden to prevent further trouble. 

Then, as a further precaution, spray 
all the rose bushes thoroughly and drench 
the soil around them with a lime sulphur 
spray. Use 10 tablespoonfuls of lime sul- 
phur to each gallon of water. 


FOR SUMMER BLOOM 


Summer hyacinths are tall, 4-foot 
growers that reward the gardener with 
stately stalks of drooping, white, bell- 
shaped flowers. Why such a beautiful 


and easy-to-grow plant isn’t more com- 
monly planted is hard to understand. 
Summer hyacinths, botanically called 
Galtonia candicans, start blooming in 
early July and should be planted in little 
groups around the garden. They’re par- 
ticularly effective in perennial borders. 

Last summer we had the good fortune 
of meeting George Sheffield of Burton, 
Wash., a small town on Vashon Island. 
Mr. Sheffield’s probably the largest 
grower of galtonias in the West. Several 
thousand were in bloom in carly August 
when we saw him, so we eagerly pressed 
him for cultural directions. 

“The bulbs can be planted 6 inches 
deep anytime from January to April,” 
he said. ““Northwest gardeners shouldn’t 
set them out till the danger of freezing 
weather is past, though. The bulbs are 
usually safe through freezing weather 
after the first season as long as they’re 
given a light mulch.” 

The planting site, according to Mr. 
Sheffield, should be a sunny one. This 
plant’s native home is sunny South Africa 
so its preference for warmth is easily ex- 
plained. Give the bulbs the same care 
and watering that any of the ordinary 
annuals in the garden get. The bulbs 
scarcely require any dividing. Once in 
every 10 years is sufficient, and it should 
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WHAT TO PLANT 
There’s no better time than now to 
plant deciduous trees and shrubs, 
evergreens, fruit trees, and berries. 
The plants are in a dormant condi- 
tion and transplant readily. Study 
the 1939 catalogs and select a few 
new shrubs and trees. The latest seed 
catalogs are here too. Go through 
them and order the seeds for this 
year’s garden display. Hardy annuals 
can be sown outdoors now. Half-hardy 
ones can be started in the greenhouse 
or coldframes. There are still some 
annuals that can be planted. Your 
nurseryman has calendulas, violas, 
pansies, stock, and primula mala- 
coides. In frost-free districts ciner- 
arias are safe to plant. This is the best 
time to set out new rose bushes. Start 
tuberous begonias from seed (you 
don’t need a greenhouse—see page 
46) or if you prefer to grow them from 
tubers, place your order now to get 
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the best ones. Plant gladiolus corms 
now. 


MAINTENANCE 


Complete the task of dividing peren- 
nials. Discard the old woody roots in 
the center of the clumps and use the 
new ones around the outside. Burn 
all garden rubbish that might harbor 
plant pests and diseases. Don’t let 
slugs or snails eat your best plants. 
The new meta baits are 100 per cent 
effective. Place some around sparingly 
and it’ll get these pests. Within a few 
weeks you'll be needing good soil both 
for potting and starting seeds, so get 
some now and have it on hand. 


WHAT TO SPRAY 
The gardener who religiously sprays 
all shrubs and trees now collects his 
dividends in healthy, clean shrubbery 
and flowers this summer. Use a dor- 
mant oil spray to clean up the eggs of 
pests attempting to overwinter on the 
branches of shrubs and trees. Study 
the directions that come with the 


sprays. In most cases a fungicide 
can be added to the dormant spray 
to make a “shotgun”? combination 
that’ll clean up the insects and 
diseases with just a few sprayings. To 
get complete spray coverage, use a 
pressure spray gun. This really forces 
the spray out at high pressure and 
beats the job done by a small hand 
outfit. Be sure to spray the entire rose 
bed, topsides and underneath. This’ll 
do much to hold down the dreaded 
rose diseases, black spot, mildew, and 
rust. 
WHAT TO PRUNE 


Prune roses about the middle of this 
month—except the ramblers and one- 
time blooming climbers like Belle of 
Portugal which should be pruned in 
June after their flowers are gone. 
Prune heathers as soon as the bloom- 
ing season’s over. Prune hydrangeas 
back to just above the second joints 
on last season’s growth. Fuchsias 
should be pruned towards the latter 
part of the month. 
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be done in the springtime before new 
growth commences. Bulbs sell for $1.25 
per dozen at the larger seed stores. 


GLADIOLUS TIPS 


Since January’s the beginning of the 
gladiolus planting season in the West, a 
few timely hints on glad culture from 
Pacific Coast experts aren’t amiss. 

From Mrs. A. H. Nichols, commercial 
grower formerly of Santa Maria and now 
at Oceanside, Calif., comes the warning 
to home gardeners not to plant glads in 
the same spot you did last year. “If 
you're after extra-sized spikes and 
blooms,” she advises, “do what the big 
commercial growers do and plant your 
glads in fresh soil in a different location. 
Grow annuals or perennials where you 
had the glads last season. Next year you 
can go back to the old site again.” 

Carl Salbach, northern California 
gladiolus oracle, repeats his annual ad- 
vice. “Plant your corms early so that the 
flowers bloom before the thrips swoop 
down. They’re particularly voracious in 
late summer. In southern California the 
corms can be planted now. In the San 
Francisco Bay Region plant in early 
February. In the Northwest plant them 
about the third week of March or early 
April. The quicker you plant the corms, 
the quicker you get the flowers—and 
beat the thrips.” 

S. S. Merritt, commercial expert of 
Oakland, counsels glad planters to plant 
deeply. “Go a little deeper with the 
trowel and see that there’s 4 inches of 
soil over the corms (except in extremely 
heavy soils when 3 inches are plenty) 
and that they’re resting firmly at the 
bottom of the planting hole. There should 
be no air pockets beneath the corm. Deep 
planting means secure anchorage for the 
plants,” he points out, “and they won’t 
blow over at the first puff of wind.” 

Here’s a tip for gardeners in the hot 
valleys. Don’t fail to plant gladiolus 
corms this month. They'll make rapid 
growth, bloom nicely, and mature by 
the middle of June. Then the corms can 
be dug and the same ground given over 
to a late planting of zinnias. In the hot 
valley climate, zinnias almost rival Jack- 
in-the-beanstalk for quick growth. 
They'll furnish armfuls of cut flowers 
before the frosts swoop down. 


ABOUT THE MOVIE 


Henry Werle, genial owner of the 
Bungalow Nursery in San Francisco, 
furnished the inspiration for this month’s 
GARDEN Movie. The aftercare of Christ- 
mas plants is an old story with him. 
Hundreds of his customers telephone 
him the day after Christmas for advice 
on handling the gift plants they received 
the day before. He loves plants. That’s 
why friendly Mr. Werle and his wife, 
who’s a real pal and co-worker, are 
always passing on cultural tips that re- 
sult in better plants and better gardens. 
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Garden Movie: Aftercare of 


CHRISTMAS PLANTS 


























1. POINSETTIAS. They like a sunny window out 
of the draft and a temperature of 65-70 degrees. 
Water 3 times a week. Northwesterners should 
discard the plants in January when the flowers 
drop; from Bay Region south, let them go dry and 
cut back to 6 inches. Plant outdoors in March in 
southern or eastern exposure. They'll bloom at 
Christmas every year. 


2. CYCLAMEN. Keep sun off leaves. Give them 
a cool (45-50 degrees) draft-free room and they’ll 
bloom until March. Then withold water and let 
plants go dormant until September. Resume wa- 
tering 3 times weekly. In October shift to next- 
size pot. Plants will bloom again from Christmas 
to March. Discard after 3 or 4 years. Southern 
Californians can grow them outdoors as well as in. 


3. PRIMULA OBCONICA. People not subject to 
primrose rash find the obconica primrose a very 
satisfactory house plant. It blooms almost year 
round in sun or shade. Water 3 times weekly. Ap- 
ply liquid fertilizer once every 6 weeks to keep 
blooms coming. Divide old specimens in June. 
The divisions develop into good-sized plants in 
a few months. 


4. AZALEAS. Azaleas thrive in temperatures 
from 50-70 degrees, though 50 is better. Water 3 
times weekly and they'll last until March. Then 
place in ground, pot and all, in semi-shady spot. 
Water once a week. Fertilize in June with a com- 
mercial plant food for acid plants. Bring plants 
back in house in October, when buds show growth. 
Plants’ll stay 2 years in same pots. 


5. AFRICAN VIOLETS. Some people have ex- 
cellent results, some don’t. Over-watering, too 
cool a room, and too much sun are usually to 
blame. African violets like warmth—60-70 de- 
grees. Water 3 times weekly, and feed with a good 
liquid fertilizer. They'll bloom until March, rest 
about 2 months, and continue blooming in alter- 
nate 2-3 month periods. 


6. PEPPERS. With warmth and sun, peppers last 
until late February or early March. Water 3 times 
weekly. When the red peppers shrivel up, cut the 
plants back to 3 or 4-inch stubs. Shift to larger 
pot and grow outdoors in semi-shade or green- 
house. Bring into house in October. Discard plants 
after second crop of peppers. They’re not worth 
holding over for a third season. 
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FLOWERS 
AT 
THE 
FAIR 


Tery-e1cut-yEar-o1p Julius Girod, 
Chief of Horticulture for the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, wiped 
his brow thankfully about 10 days ago. 
The last of his major plant shipments— 
this one consisted of 64 full-sized, fruit- 
laden orange trees—arrived safely by 
truck from Montebello, Calif. Now 
they're growing happily on Treasure 
Island. Look for them in the Court of 
Honor when you make your trip to the 
Fair this year. 

Those who are in the know realize the 
intense fervor Mr. Girod has brought to 
his job of landscaping the Exposition 
grounds. Three years ago he started plan- 
ning the first of many horticultural won- 
ders for Treasure Island's visitors. His 
budget was $1,500,000, and with that 
he was told to beautify the 400-acre man- 
made island. The 64 orange trees are 
just one of his many ideas. In all, there 
are 4000 boxed trees ranging in height 
from 20 to 75 feet. They look as though 
they’d been planted there for years. 
There are 70,000 shrubs and millions of 
flowering plants. Mr. Girod just laughed 
when we tried to pin him down to a 
figure. “Why,” he said, “there are 6 or 7 
million pansy plants alone, not to men- 
tion the other plants like the calendulas, 
violas, nemesias, and others we'll be us- 
ing on a large scale.” 

From the Dutch bulb growers’ own 
association in Holland came a shipment 
of 357,000 bulbs last November—257,- 
000 tulips and 100,000 hyacinths. The 
public can enjoy their beauty about mid- 
April. The great De Graaff bulb farms 
in’ Oregon sent down 30,000 blue Dutch 
irises. Also planted are 10,000 ranunculi 
5000 anemones, (probably they’ll be in 
bloom next month.), and 2000 white 
ornithogalums. Counting the rest of the 
bulbous plants, such as daffodils, irises, 
dahlias, and tuberous begonias, there'll 
be nearly half a million bulbs in all. 

Along the West facade of the Exposi- 
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TAKEN FOR A RIDE! A 20-foot Eugenia—one of the 4000 specimen trees that 








were trundled over to Treasure Island and planted there during the past year 


tion, Mr. Girod’s gone vegetarian. There 
he’s planted long foreground rows of red 
beets, backed by red cabbages, with 
final rows of big green curly cabbages. 
That'll be spectacular. When the beets 
and cabbages are gone, they'll be re- 
placed with golden corn and specially 
disbudded pumpkin vines calculated to 
produce giant pumpkins this fall. 

Also on the West side is the 21-acre 
“Persian carpet.” It’s not a woven tapes- 
try but a living planting of thousands of 
South African mesembryanthemums in 
varied colors. Their gay-hued blooms 
will outshine a genuine Persian carpet 
anytime. 

Even with ideal conditions, it’s hard 
enough to plan a really exciting garden. 
So imagine Mr. Girod’s problems in mak- 
ing a garden on 400 acres of salty sand 
dredged up from the floor of the bay! 
To most plants salt in the soil means 
quick death. All this sand had to be 
leached before a single plant could go 
into the ground. 

The leaching process was accomplished 
largely by natural rainfall in the winter 


HAIL TO THE CHIEF! Julius Girod, 
Chief of Horticulture on Treasure Is- 
land. See story about him at left 





of 1937-38. Two hundred wells all over 
the Island were dug 20 feet deep. Whir- 
ring suction pumps removed the salty 
water from the wells, as fast as it flowed 
in. More fresh water was poured on the 
sand to aid the leaching process. Engi- 
neers took chemical tests of the sand 
every day and finally pronounced it fit 
for plants. The chlorine content, origin- 
ally 5000 parts per million, had been 
reduced to 100 parts per million. Most 
plants will grow unharmed in it. In a 
few places it was necessary to reduce 
the chlorine content to 50 parts for the 
more tender plants. 

The transplanting program began last 
May. Over 100,000 cubic yards of rich 
black soil were barged down the Sacra- 
mento River from the Delta section for 
the plant beds. A layer of soil ranging 
from 8 to 24 inches deep was provided 
for the plants. Big boxed trees, some 
weighing 40 tons apiece, were moved to 
the Island by truck and barge from the 
Exposition’s nursery in Balboa Park, 
San Francisco. The main planting pro- 
gram was completed in about 6 months. 

During the life of the Fair, annuals, 
perennials, and certain bulbous plants 
will be changed seasonally, at least 3 
times and 4 in a few instances. Hundreds 
of replacements are being groomed in 
pots and tubs in the nursery now. They'll 
be rushed to the Island to take over the 
spots of plants that have already finished 
blooming. 

From now on Mr. Girod’s job is an 
easy one. The routine replacements of a 
few million small bedding plants will be 
like child’s play to him. 

As you wander about the Island this 
year, gasping in wonderment at hundreds 
of trees and acres of floral splendor, re- 
member no magic genii did this. It’s 
the result of long months of patient plan- 
ning and dreaming, the handiwork of 
John McLaren’s star protege, Julius 


Girod. He started in Golden Gate Park 
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MARIGOLD. 


You'll find ’em at the Fair. 7” flowers 


TREASURE ISLAND 


as a 12-year-old lad planting voung trees 
for a dollar a day, and through the vears 
climbed up the ladder of success to be- 
come McLaren’s assistant superinten- 
dent. This year is his year of triumph, 
and Sunset gladly salutes him for a big 
job. well done. 


HOW TO PICK CAMELLIAS 


How many people know how to pick 
camellia flowers properly? Not very 
many, we'll bet, and early camellias are 
beginning to bloom already. Here’s the 


correct way to do it. Toichi Domoto of 


Hayward, Calif., one of the few camellia 
experts in the West, tells how. 


“Most people make the mistake of 


cutting camellias with long stems,” he 
says. “The plants, particularly the 
younger ones, don’t like it. Be content 
with short stems. When cutting, allow 2 
leaves to remain on the new wood. New 
growth starts quickly then, and more 
flowers can be had next vear. When 
camellias with 6 or 8-inch stems are cut 
haphazardly, a stub forms at the cut and 
growth stops. That means no more 
flowers. With very young camellias, those 
just a foot or 2 high, don’t cut any stem 
at all. Remove the flowers with a twist- 
ing movement so that they slip off the 
plants and leave the stems behind. The 
blooms can be floated in shallow con- 
tainers.”” 


FREE BEGONIAS! 


Four years ago a group of mutual 
begonia lovers met in Long Beach, Calif. 
to form a plant society. You’ve all heard 
the terms—fuchsia addicts, rose fiends, 
people afflicted with cactitis—that are 
applied to zealous members of other 
plant societies. Well, they’ve got noth- 
ing on Long Beach’s begonia bugs. In 4 
short years this society has gone to town 
in a big way. 

This peppy, friendly group has a 
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GOLDEN STATE ROSE. It’s the offi- 


cial Flower-of-the-Fair. Yellow blooms 


monthly turnout of 300 members at the 
meetings. There’s always an interesting 
lecturer, a question box, a plant raffle, 
and informal refreshments. There’s an 
interesting round of continuous activ- 
ities. Many members open their gardens 
for regular society tours. 

Several branch clubs have been formed. 
There’s one in Ventura, another in Ingle- 
wood, and one’s destined to start in the 
San Francisco Bay Region. The society 
has gone national, for a branch club was 
recently organized in Massachusetts. An- 
other's expected in Florida. 

At the third annual National Begonia 
Show in Long Beach last August, 30 rare 
begonias were exhibited. They came from 
India, Mexico, Panama, Brazil, and the 
Andean section of South America. Some 
of them were voted worthy of wider cul- 
ture. 

Two of the 30, Begonia Evansiana and 
B. Sutherlandii, have been occasionally 
grown in California gardens. Both are 
tuberous rooted species. The pink flowers 
of B. Evansiana are delicately fragrant. 
It hails from southern China. The small 





BEGONIAN. Dr. Walter Casely of Long 
Beach, Calif., President of the Ameri- 
can Begonia Society. Story at left 








CORRIGAN DAHLIA. 


A February 
bloomer from Seattle. 4” pink flowers 
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orange flowers and fine foliage of B. 
Sutherlandii are greatly admired. This 
begonia comes from South Africa. Both 
plants are easy to grow, both as pot 
plants or outdoors. 

These plants. now dormant, reproduce 
sasily from bulbils. The American Be- 
gonia Society, in order to acquaint Sun- 
set readers with these begonias, are will- 
ing to send free of charge several bulbils 
and a small packet of seed to anyone who 
encloses a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. The address is American Be- 
gonia Society, Research Department, 
285 Park Ave.. Long Beach, Calif. 


NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


Cacti for the Amateur, by Scott E. 
Haselton. If cactus plants could talk, 
they'd recommend this book as the ideal 
one for persons newly smitten with cac- 
titis. It tells which kinds to start with, 
how to grow them from seed, how to 
graft rare specimens, how to grow them 
indoors, and answers hundreds of other 
problems. The author, for 10 years editor 
of the official magazine of the Cactus 
and Succulent Society, knows the ques- 
tions and gives the answers neatly in the 
pages of this 142-page book. The books 
are available in paper or board covers at 
$1 and $1.50 respectively. (Abbey 
Garden Press.) 

Flowers East-West: The Art of Arrange- 
ment, by J. Gregory Conway in collabora- 
tion with Elinor Wallace Hiatt. Many a 
moon will pass before another book is 
published that’s as beautiful and helpful 
as this one. The author, who teaches at 
the University of Southern California, 
worked for 3 years on this book. The 
first half of the volume deals with an 
explanation of Japanese flower arrange- 
ment. The second half discusses Western 
arrangements and the abundance of 
material and colors that are available 
here. The 100 photographs are superb. 


(Alfred A. Knopf, $5) 
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Kilchew Cabrnel . 


Names or rnrr1ais? We've had lots of letters in answer to our request 
for opinions. Some prefer one and some the other way of signing KitcHEN 
CaBINET recipes. However we think you'll all like this note from Mrs. 
W.C.L., of Oakland, Calif.: “Except in special set-ups like the Thanks- 
giving menu,” she writes, “I like just initials, though I’ve no objection 
to your using my name at any time. It’s just that so many of us think of 
Sunset the moment we come across or originate something specially good. 
With only initials appearing we can send in and send in our favorites 
without feeling we’re trumpeting our own wares. I suppose it’s because 
we want to appear modest while all the time we’re simply chortling with 
joy inside whenever we make our Sunset bow.” Thanks to Mrs. L., and 
to all of you, for helping us decide. Initials it is! 


° sae anna 424 Foops Eprror. 


GREEN RICE 
(grand for buffet suppers) 





This is an old family recipe that orig- 
inally came from New Orleans. I like it 
because it’s an easy dish for a big crowd 
and because it’s as economical as it is 
good. These amounts serve 16 to 20, but 
may be cut down successfully for a 
smaller party. 


NEW YEAR'S BUFFET SUPPER 
Sliced Baked Ham Garnished with Spiced 
Apple Rings 
*Green Rice 
Hard Rolls Relish Platter 
Molded Pineapple, Cottage Cheese and 
Pomegranate Salad 


Eggnog Tarts 
Holiday Punch Coffee 


2 cupfuls of washed rice 

16 cupfuls of boiling, salted water 

2 cupfuis of grated cheese 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

2 cupfuls of milk 

1 cupful of finely chopped parsley 
2 eggs, beaten 
6 cupful of melted butter or margarine 











rinse, and combine with other ingredients. 
Turn into 2 large buttered casseroles and 

















erve the crowd ata 


puflet supper ++ 





1 medium onion, chopped 
Cook washed rice in boiling, salted 
water until tender but not mushy. Drain, 


bake for 45 minutes in a moderate oven, 
(350°), until set and slightly browned 
on top.—A. G., San Gabriel, Calif. 


SPICED TOMATO JUICE 


(serve this hot or cold) 


3 cupfuls of tomato juice 

3 whole cloves 
Grated rind of 44 lemon 

% teaspoonful of sugar 
Sherry or sherry flavoring 
Salt and pepper 


Heat tomato juice slowly with cloves 


and lemon. When just simmering add 
sugar and season to taste with sherry or 
flavoring and salt and pepper. Serve hot 
in bouillon cups or pottery mugs, or chill 
for use as a cocktail.— Mrs. S. S., Seattle. 


BEST-YET ORANGE ROLLS 


(for your next bridge luncheon) 


1 cupful of milk 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter or margarine 
1 cake of compressed yeast 
¥% teaspoonful of salt 

3 eggs, well beaten 
¥% cupful of sugar 

4 cupfuls of flour 


Seald the milk, add butter or mar- 
garine, and cool. When lukewarm add 
the yeast and salt. Beat the eggs well, 
add the sugar, and combine with the 
yeast mixture. Add one cupful of the 
flour and mix well. 

Let rise for 2 hours, then add the re- 
maining 3 cupfuls of flour and mix well 
with a spoon. Do not knead. Cover and 
let rise for 2 hours longer. 


*Trademark Registered, U. S. Patent Office 


Meantime, mix the filling by blending 
together the following ingredients: 
¥% cupful of softened butter or margarine 
¥% cupful of sugar 
Grated rind of one large orange 
Divide the soft dough into 3 pieces for 
convenience in handling, and roll out 
into rectangular shapes on a well-floured 
board. Spread the dough with the orange 
filling, roll, and cut like cinnamon rolls. 
Cut into one-inch slices, put in greased 
deep muffin tins, and let rise for 2 hours. 
Then bake fer 20 minutes in a hot oven 


(400°).—Mrs. A. F., San Diego, Calif. 


SUNSET 


FILLED SUPPER ROLLS 
(good cold night snack) 


2 cupfuls of diced cooked ham 
1 can of condensed mushroom soup 
Evaporated milk 
12 finger rolls 
Melted butter 


Add diced ham to the soup, which has 
been thinned with evaporated milk to 
the consistency of thick cream. Season 
with pepper and a dash of nutmeg and 
heat thoroughly. Cut through tops of 
rolls, leaving attached at one side. Re- 
move soft centers and brush inside with 
melted butter. Place in oven until hot 
and slightly browned. Fill with hot, thick 
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NEW YEAR'S MIDNIGHT SPREAD | 

Filled Supper Rolls | 

Olives Crisp Celery Salted Nuts | 

Cheese Tray | 

Sliced Fruit Cake 
Punch 


Toasted Crackers 
Holiday Cookies | 
Coffee 








ham mixture and return to oven to keep 
hot until serving.— Mrs. E. M. V., South 
Pasadena, Calif. 


APPLE MARMALADE 


f (looks lovely—tastes better!) 


Since 1939 marks Washington’s 50th 
anniversary of statehood, and we excel 
in producing apples, I think this favorite 
recipe’s specially fitting to pass along. 

6 pounds of sugar 
3% cupfuls of water 
Grated rind of 2 oranges 
3% lemons, juice and grated rind 


2 teaspoonfuls of ground ginger 
6 pounds of Jonathan apples, shredded 


Combine sugar and water and bring to 


a boil. Add grated orange and lemon 
rind, lemon juice, and ginger; and simmer 
for a few minutes. Add unpeeled apples, 
shredded with a vegetable shredder 
(fairly coarse) or cut in fine strips with 
a sharp knife. Mix and let simmer slowly, 
without stirring, for one hour. Pour into 
hot, clean jars or glasses and seal. This 
makes about 9 pints.—M. P. B., Seattle. 


LA SALSA CON QUESO 
(a lively dish from Mexico) 


This Mexican “sauce with cheese”’ is 
just the thing for a cold night’s supper. 
Lasalsa isserved over crisp fritos (toasted 
tortillas) or corn crisps, which come in 
Cellophane bags and are all ready to 


serve. 
1 teaspoonful of butter 
1% small onion, chopped 
4 small red chili pepper, cut fine 
1 No. 2 can of tomatos 
1 cupful of diced American cheese 


Fry the chopped onion in butter for 
2or3 minutes, then pour in the tomatos 
and add the finely cut chili pepper. Sim- 
mer together for 10 minutes. Then add 
the diced cheese and take up just as it 
begins to melt into the sauce. Pour im- 
mediately over a stack of the fritos on a 
dinner plate, and eat while still crisp and 


hot.—M. K. C., Elk Grove, Calif. 


HONEY JELLY 


(perfect with hot biscuits) 


I like this not only because of its un- 


i usual and delicate flavor, but because I 
can make it any time when there’s no 
rush of other canning. 


2% cupfuls of strained honey 
4 cupful of water 
¥% cupful of liquid commercial pectin 
2 tablespoonfuls of strained lemon juice 


Combine honey and water and quickly 
bring to a boil. Add pectin and stir con- 
stantly. Bring to a full, rolling boil; add 
lemon juice; and remove from heat. Pour 
quickly into clean hot glasses and cover 
with paraffin or Cellophane seals.—T. T., 
Lakeport, Calif. 


PICKLED MUSHROOMS 


(they'll make you famous) 


Scrub 2 pounds of small mushrooms, 
and leave whole. (Larger mushrooms 
may be used if they’re cut in slices, but 
they’re not quite as attractive.) Drain 


andcook in the following vinegar mixture: 
2 cupfuls of vinegar 
¥% cupful of water 
4 cloves of garlic, sliced thin 
l4 teaspoonful of nutmeg 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


Heat to boiling, add the mushrooms, 
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and cook gently for 15 minutes. Then 
pour about an inch of salad oil into each 
of 3 clean, hot pint jars, and fill with 
mushrooms and hot vinegar. Seal and 
store in a cool, dark place for at least 
several days before serving. The oil will 
rise to the top of the jars, but should be 
thoroughly stirred and mixed in through 
the pickles just before using.—Mrs. O. 
J. O., San Jose, Calif. 
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Let’s Give a 
SMORGASBORD 
PARTY 


Pox ax unusvan Sun- 
day night supper party, 
why not a smorgasbord? 
It’s fun to go Scandina- 


Be“ 
} “5 al caus 
Nest € 
Co? 
Heste 
le RAY vian, according to Mrs. 
C. B. Jenkins of San 


Francisco, and it’s a grand solution to 
the problem of how to give a mid-winter 
party—either for a few friends or a big 
crowd—in an easy way that has lots of 
style. 

Here’s what Mrs. Jenkins writes about 
her Sunday night smorgasbord parties: 

Originally the smorgasbord was the 
Seandinavian table of appetizers, a sort 
of Gargantuan tidbit table, from which 
guests selected a bit of a snack here and 
there before going in to a regular hearty 
dinner. As such it was a good idea—but 
as a complete buffet meal it’s a better 
one. Better certainly from the stand- 
point of the guests, who can enjoy the 
smorgasbord wholeheartedly instead of 
holding back with the thought of more, 
and possibly less interesting, food to 
come. And decidedly better from the 
standpoint of the hostess, whose serving 
troubles are over the minute she’s placed 
the last dish of pickles on the table! 

So—my Sunday night smorgasbord ts 
my supper, not just a prelude to it. I 
arrange the spread on my long dining 
room table, set as for a buffet supper 
with bright homespun and serving dishes 
of flowered peasant-type pottery, or 
sometimes with more formal linen, silver, 





and glassware. 

My menu’s made up of cheeses, relishes, 
breads, salads, assorted snack foods, and 
one or maybe 2 good hot dishes for bal- 
ance and contrast. 

‘To follow I serve only a simple, made- 
in-advance dessert, such as apricot cream 
tarts or ice cream and crisp Swedish 
cookies, with coffee. 

This is my beginning outline for a 
small smorgasbord supper: 
1. Tray of assorted breads 
dark rye bread with caraway seeds (sliced 


rye wafers, 
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A jolly ring of whole anchovies bite each other’s tails 
on a base of sliced pickled beets—a gay garnish for 
your smorgasbord main-dish herring salad.* 


very thin), Melba toast, and hard rolls. 
2. Cheeses —assorted sliced cheeses on a 
large plate with radishes and celery curls 
in the center. 
3. Pickles and relishes—2 or 3 kinds in 
small dishes, depending on what I have 
in the house. 
4. Hot meat balls in a covered casserole 
to keep hot for second servings. 
5. Herring salad, heaped in a large, 
round, shallow bowl and garnished with 
hard-cooked eggs, and 
pickled beets. (See the picture above for 
bright ideas on garnishing. Jeanne Burton 
of San Francisco arranged it for us spe- 
cially, to illustrate Mrs. Jenkins’ story.) 
For a larger and more elaborate spread 
I add these to the outline above: 
6. Cold meat platter—sliced cervelat 
sausage, smoked liver sausage, and cold 
tongue, garnished with small whole 


cucumbers, 


spiced apples and spiced prunes. 

7. Smoked salmon. 

8. Sardines with lemon slices. 

9. Hot Swedish beets. 

10. Edam cheese. 

11. Tomato aspic salad ring filled with 
potato salad. 


COME FOR CAFE BRULOT 


You met the D. J. Stewarts of Van- 
couver, Wash., in November. Remember 
their jolly plan for a barn dance party? 
Now they're making news in Host & 
Hostess again, this time with their 
favorite scheme for a New Year’s party. 
We think you'll like it too, as a gala 
wind-up for the holiday season. 

Here’s what Mrs. Stewart writes us: 

On New Year’s Eve when a number of 
your friends are invited to the same 
dance at 10, invite them to your house 
first, at 9, for café brulot. (Note: Of 
course you can substitute punch or egg- 
nog for the coffee concoction if you like, 
or serve plain hot coffee in tiny cups— 
but read on and you'll see why we felt 
that café brulot would add just the right 


holiday note.) Those who don’t know 
this holiday custom will enjoy the an- 
ticipation of a surprise. Those who do 
will anticipate just as much the thrill 
of the flaming bowl and the festivity of 
the occasion. 

To start your preparations, collect 
enough small after-dinner coffee cups 
for the crowd. If you own or are able 
to borrow small stemmed coffee glasses, 
so much the better. (We borrowed.) 

Cover the dining table with a large 
embroidered cloth, and use a centerpiece 
of polished red apples and shiny laurel 
leaves. 

At one end of the table set up the café 
brulot bowl. The book says to use a silver 
bowl and ladle, but having nothing to 
match that description we used an old 
family soup tureen. A pottery bowl would 
have served just as well. We bought 
ladles at the dime store. 

At the opposite end of the table you'll 
set a large bowl for sabayon, the favorite 
Italian dessert. (Consult your cook book 
for a sabayon recipe, or see page 23 in 
your October ’38 Sunset.) One of the 
hostesses (2 couples of us gave the party) 
serves this in sherbet glasses, while one 
of the hosts serves the fragrant café 
brulot. Along the length of the table 
arrange plates of thin-sliced fruit cake 
and pound cake, and dishes of Christmas 
candies and nuts. 

Here’s how we made café brulot for 
12. Incidentally we didn’t keep serving 
it continuously, but made quite a cere- 
mony of its preparation just twice dur- 
ing the hour or so of the party. 


CAFE BRULOT 

In the large bowl put the broken-up 
peel of one orange, 4 sticks of cinnamon, 
20 whole cloves, 3 after-dinner coffee 
cupfuls of cognac, and 14 lumps of sugar. 
Set on fire, and with the ladle stir con- 
stantly while it burns for about 2 min- 
utes. The blazing bowl is as fragrant and 


*Peasant dishes from Nathan- Dohbrmann’s, San 
Francisco. 


SUNSET 


colorful as a flaming Christmas plum 
pudding! Then slowly pour in 5 full 
after-dinner cupfuls of hot, strong coffee, 
ladle at once into cups and serve. 


FAIR WARNING! 


This month’s Sunset is a preview of 
the Exposition—which is a good reminder 
to all Western hostesses that they'll be 
entertaining lots of Exposition- bound 
visitors this spring and summer. Already 
far-sighted hostesses are thinking of 
menus and parties which will help to 
carry on the tradition of distinctive West- 
ern entertaining and friendly Western 
hospitality. Like Mrs. L. 
Laguna Beach, Calif., they’re writing 
“Will Sunset give any ideas?” 

This month and all through the spring 
you'll find Host & Hostess pages im- 
bued with a double purpose. They'll 
suggest pleasant plans of party-giving 
for your friends here, and those same 
plans will make up a special series on 
entertaining Eastern visitors. 

The smorgasbord party begins the 
list, as one of those interesting foreign 
menus for which the West is so famous. 
It’s a good idea both for January fun 
among your Western friends and for 
entertaining the first crowd of early 
spring visitors. Then in February’s Sun- 
set, watch for notes on entertaining with 
accent on typical Western foods. 





JANUARY 
COOKING CALENDAR 


Just a note this month—a quick 
reminder to plan exciting January 
meals, using: 

(1) Oysters — oyster-macaroni 
loaf for a cold night’s supper; 
oyster cocktail with lime sauce to 
start off a special company dinner; 
oyster stew for Sunday supper; 
and fried oysters on toast rounds 
with lemon wedges and hot chili 
sauce for a grand quick meal any 
time. 

(2) Cranberries, before they slip 
out of season—for old-fashioned 
steamed molasses cranberry pud- 
ding, for new-fangled cranberry 
ice box cake, for extra-good bread 
and cranberry stuffings for veal 
roasts and pork chops. 

(3) Citrus fruits, all of ’°em—for 
marmalades and marmalade pud- 
dings, and for frequent winter 
salad bowls of peeled grapefruit, 
orange, and tangerine sections 
with French endive and French 
dressing. 

(4) Mushrooms, of course — for 
dressing up budget foods, for 
luncheon casserole specialties, and 
particularly for those inspired 
mushroom pickles for which you'll 
find a recipe on page 27. 
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CUP CAKES 
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Acc your baking results 
sometimes erratic—do your cakes sometimes 
have a bitter taste—do your cakes go stale 
too fast? Better look to your baking powder 
for the answer. 


If you have never used a pure all-phosphate 
baking powder—Rumford Baking Powder— 
buy a twelve ounce can of this famous 
leavener and see what a difference it makes. 
You will then understand why three gen- 
erations of fine cooks have relied upon 
Rumford for successful cakes, hotbreads and 
pastry. Baking with Rumford brings out that 
delicate flavor and texture found only in good 
home bakings. Rumford 
leavening is dependable, 
with a controlled double- 


The answer is definitely YES 


UL: ARE BAKING POWDERS 





action, uniform and thorough. And because 
the calcium phosphates in Rumford tend to 
retain moisture, Rumford-raised cakes and 
hotbreads stay fresh longer. 


Try the recipe above for delicious Cup Cakes. 
They're fine for children’s parties. Different 
colored icings can be used, and different 
flavors, nuts, raisins, etc., will produce the 
variety that children love. And don’t forget 
Cup Cakes are perfect for packing in the 
school lunch boxes. 
Don’t fail to note the card in your twelve 
ounce can of Rumford Baking Powder. It 
has a real value towards a fine cook book. 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 

751 Terminal St., Los Angeles 

203 California St., San Francisco 


RUMFORD 


— Beking Fodor 


PERFECT ALL- PHOSPHATE 


LEAVENER 
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HELPS FOR MOTHERS 


Tre To Comr In! Keep a good, shrill 
10-cent whistle hanging by your back 
door, and use it to save your lungs when 
you're calling the children to come home 
for meals and bed time. — Mrs. M. C., 
Milwaukie, Ore. 


Favorite Toys. All children like to play 
with cans, and ours are no exception. 
We’ve saved a smoothly-opened tin can 
of every size from a gallon down to baby- 
food size. This makes a set of 8, similar 
to the box sets sold in stores, and when 
put away it takes only the space needed 
to accomodate the largest can. These 
may be either painted different colors or 
left in their original shiny state.—Mrs. 
L. W. B., La Grande, Ore. 


Martcuine Up. I sew bias tape tabs to 
the tops of my small daughter’s panties, 
to slip over the hook of the hanger with 
each matching colored dress before put- 
ting them away in her closet. This saves 
drawer space and many minutes of hunt- 
ing to match up the right garments.— 
Mrs. A. T., Washougal, Wash. 


Even Keret ror Basy. To keep baby 
from tipping over his high chair, set the 
legsof the chair on 1-by-4’s, one for either 
side, extending about 5 inches past the 
legs of the chair front and back. Bore a 


hole for each leg halfway through the 





boards, and secure the supports with 
flat-head wood screws. Be sure tocounter- 
sink the screw heads so they won’t scratch 
the floor.—Mrs. H. 8. Everson, Wash. 


Watt Saver. “It’s a good idea,” says 
my 6-year old, “to hang school drawings 
on my knotty pine walls with Scotch 
cellulose tape. I don’t make marks on 
the walls and I can change my pictures 
as often as I want to.” That’s the sug- 
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gestion of my young daughter and I’m 
passing it on to other mothers who have 
anew drawing brought home from school 
each day. If the pictures are hung in an 
orderly fashion they really add quite a 
decorative touch to a child’s room. My 
daughter wants me to sign her name— 
Carole G., Oakland. 


Beapb Srrincers. Dip the ends of heavy 
cord or strong, narrow ribbon in liquid 
glue. When it’s hardened this makes a 
good point for a child to use for string- 
ing beads.— Mrs. P. L., San Rafael, Calif. 


Company Toy Box. We keep a toy box 
filled with inexpensive but absorbing 
toys—blocks, color books and crayons, 
cut-outs, etc.—for occasions when we 
have young guests. It keeps them happy 
and busy, and their mothers are usually 
just as pleased as the children.—K. M., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


On Party Days. Here’s a grand system 
for the days when you go to party lunch- 
eons and have to leave a lunch at home 
for the children when they come from 
school. Cover the breakfast table with 
clean wrapping paper and set out dishes, 
salad, and dessert. Leave a hot dish, in 
individual ramekins, in the warming 
oven. After lunch the children will have 
time to rinse and stack their dishes in 
the sink and to gather up paper and 
crumbs for the wastebasket. This solves 
2 problems—the youngsters have a warm 
lunch, and still when you come home the 
kitchen is clean and in order.—Mrs. D. 
G. M., Pico, Calif. 


Non-Skippers. If your small children 
wear leather-soled shoes and slip on 
polished floors, place an ordinary small 
square tire patch on the bottom of the 
heel of each shoe. This prevents falls, 
and also gives a toddler a surer and more 
confident step as he learns to walk.— 
Mrs. W. R. C., Los Angeles. 


Quick-SIEVED Foops. Grate carrots and 
other gratable vegetables before cook- 
ing. You'll find that they cook in no 
time and that they’re much easier and 
faster to put through a sieve for the 
baby’s meals.—Mrs. D. B., Hermosa 
Beach, Calif. 


KircueN Buiacxpoarp. A family with 
school children needs a plain wall black- 
board in the kitchen. It’s so handy for 


from 225,000 Western Homes 


Mother to help with spelling and arith- 
metic lessons while she works. Also chil- 
dren become accustomed to looking there 
for ‘““what to do after school’ if Mother 
is out.—C. K. S., Rosemead, Calif. 


Brrtupay Canpue Houpers. Cut 
colored paper into circles, squares, or 


ee 


stars, soften the ends of birthday candles 
in warm water, andthen pushpinsthrough 
the centers of the papers and into the 
ends of the candles. Leave a half inch 
of the pins to use as pegs for holding 
the candles on the cake. Combinations 
of design and color are specially effec- 


tive.—B. M. P., Martinez, Calif. 


Banpace Ho.upers. When children’s 
cuts and bumps require bandages on 
arms or legs, the wristlets (or anklets) 
from old suits of underwear and sweaters 
make splendid supports to hold the band- 
age in place. They eliminate the use of 
pins and string, they don’t hold the 
bandage too tight, and they’re easy to 
slip on and off.—T. G. C., Palo Alto, 
Calif. 


Toy Baas. Save the heavy mesh bags in 
which onions and oranges are sold to 
keep the children’s toys in. They’re espe- 
cially handy to take along when you take 
the baby calling of an afternoon, for they 
can be hung on the handle of the buggy 
and you can see at a glance whether you 
have everything you need to start out.— 


Mrs. C. B., Pinehurst, Wash. 


Oy fe. 


It’s a Goon Ipga to send your Good 
Ideas to Sunset. We pay $1 on publica- 
tion for each one used. Address Good 
Ideas, Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento 
St., San Francisco. Unused ideas cannot 
be acknowledged or returned. 
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Miayse you’re a camp cook of the 
rough and rugged school. Or maybe your 
major triumphs are accomplished indoors, 
along somewhat more sophisticated lines 
(such as followed by this month’s Ranger 
Recipes). In either case this column’s the 
place to establish your fame. So round up 
your best recipes, men, and send ’em along. 
Remember, positively no women allowed 
in KitcHen Rancers! All contributions 
are paid for at regular space rates. 


HAVE A WAFFLE! 


A man must not fail. That’s what F. 
B. Smith of Sacramento, Calif., says— 
referring to the crucial, all-important 
moment when you volunteer to act as 
chef for Sunday supper. 

To carry off the occasion with certain 
grace and sure success, Mr. Smith 
recommends waffles. More definitely, he 
recommends a surefire recipe that you 
can count on for triumphant results 
every time. Here’s what he writes: 

Be scientific, to start with, and esti- 
mate the number of waffles you’ll need. 
Then build your own recipe from this 
basic design. It’s enough for 7 or 8 
waflles. 


WAFFLES F. B. S. 


eggs 
cupfuls of milk 

tablespoonful of sugar 

teaspoonful of salt 

cupfuls of lightly sifted flour 

scant tablespoonfuls of melted shortening 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
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Separate the egg yolks from the 
whites. Beat yolks and add milk, sugar, 
salt, and flour. Stir until the mixture 
becomes smooth. The batter should be 
thin. Next add the melted shortening, 
then add the baking powder and beat 
lightly. Last, fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. (Folding means mixing thor- 
oughly with as little beating as possible, 
in case you wondered.) 


WITH VARIATIONS 


With this mixture as a base you can 
make variations of waffles without end. 

For one, there are bacon waffles. Lay 
2 strips of partially cooked bacon on the 
batter after it’s been poured on the hot 
iron, or sprinkle with bits of bacon. 

If you have a partiality for seafood, 
use either whole or shredded shrimps in 
the batter. If you lean toward sweets, 
add 14 cupful of cocoanut to the amount 
of mixture given above. If you like 
chocolate, add 14% cupful of ground 
chocolate and a little more sugar to the 
batter. Nut waffles are made by adding 
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¥ cupful of finely ground nuts and 
doubling the amount of sugar. 

Corn meal waffles are made by using 
only 114 cupfuls of flour instead of 2 
cupfuls, and by adding to the recipe 1 
cupful of corn meal. For these, use sour 
milk or buttermilk in place of the sweet 
milk. Corn waffles (not corn meal) are 
made by adding a cupful of canned whole 
kernel corn, drained, to the plain batter. 
These are best served with creamed ham. 

For apple waffles, follow the pattern 
recipe and add 1% cupfuls of raw apples, 
pared and diced fairly fine, and a dash 
of cinnamon. 

Chef's Suggestions: Serve waffles on 
heated plates and see that the butter’s 
not too cold. Remember that while 
syrups are always palatable, jams and 
jellies are pleasing for a change. Person- 
ally, I think waffles de luxe are just 
plain waffles served with raspberry jam. 


THE NAVY SPEAKS 


“I’ve served 22 years in the Navy 
with opportunity to travel extensively 
and to partake of foods in many homes 
and countries. Still ve never found 
this, my favorite dessert, in other than 
my own home and that of my mother- 
in-law.”’ So writes A. B. Brown of San 
Diego. 

Mr. Brown got acquainted with the 
toothsome sweet prior to his marriage, 
while visiting at the home of his future 
wife. It was a special dish prepared by 
her grandmother, a native of Inverness, 
Scotland. He says he vowed to his 
fiancée that he’d call off the wedding if 
she didn’t learn to make it. “She did,” 
he concludes, “‘we’ve been happily mar- 
ried ever since, and now we have 3 
children to enjoy it with us.” 

The Browns call the dish “Raisin 
Tarts” and here’s how they make it: 

Line the 12 containers of a muffin pan 
with your favorite flaky (Mr. Brown 
underlines flaky) pie crust. Fill with the 
following mixture: 


2 eggs 

1 cupful of white sugar 

1 tablespoonful of softened butter 
1 cupful of washed seedless raisins 
¥{ teaspoonful of vanilla 


Mix the eggs lightly with a fork. Add 
the sugar, softened butter, raisins, and 
vanilla and mix them thoroughly to- 
gether. Divide this mixture into the 12 
unbaked tart shells and bake slowly 
until the crust is done and the fillings 
are golden brown. 





DELICIOUS 
COFFEE EASY 
TO MAKE 
WITH M-J-B’s 
RICHER ROAST 









You're adear, Ted. But 
really you shouldn’t get 
so puffed up. Why any- 
body can make such 
delicious coffee with 
M-J-B’s Richer Roast. 





Guaranteed to give 





you delicious coffee 
always, at any 
strength you like. 


Made mild, medium or strong, M.J-B 
is sure to give you full, satisfying 
flavor every time. 

The world’s finest coffees are select- 
ed for M-J-B, then double-blended. 
Thus a perfect fusion of all flavor 
factors is developed in the roasting. 

Result is a richer roast of coffee 
—so much finer in flavor that every- 
one will like it better. 


GUARANTEE M‘J-B Coffee is 


guaranteed to make the best coffee 
you ever tasted or your money will 


be refunded. 





THE COFFEE WITH THE 


“Flavor Gsential” 
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QUICK FIRE for getting 

breakfast, lasting heat to 
keep the house warm all day, 
and cleanliness all the time... 
that's what women want in fuel. 
And that’s what Pres-to-logs 
give you! 
These compressed wood logs 
will not soil fingers or clothing 
..- make no soot and very little 
ashes... burn along time! Use 
them in fireplace, range, water 
heater, furnace, wherever you 
can burn solid fuel. Order Pres- 
to-logs from your grocer or fuel 
dealer TODAY! 











Quick delicious cake icings, marsh- 
mallow sauce for fruits, sundaes, 
desserts. Wonderful for making i ices, 
ice creams, meringues and candies. 


Rec! pe THE HIP-O-LITE CO. 
Book 211 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 


THE CEREAL FOOD FOR HEALTH AND VIGOR 
The most potent source of the health and strength promoting 
vitamin B. 











Fresh to You From the Miller 
















Large, juicy, steamed to ten- 
der perfection. Packed in 
America’s largest, most mod- 
ern oyster cannery. They're 
grand fried, in stews, or scallops. 
recipe booklet tells you how. 


FREE RECIPES Send for our oyster recipe 


booklet to get fullest taste delights from Willa- 
int: 
a WILLAPOINT OYSTERS. a 


Bell Street Terminal 


WV tERS 


Our FREE 
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| Sioemakers’ cuiipREN may go with- 
| out shoes, but it doesn’t follow that an 
architect’s wife need put up with an out- 
of-date kitchen. There’s proof in the pic- 
| ture above—the interesting remodeled 
kitchen in Architect Joseph Weston’s 
home in El] Monte, Calif. 

One of Mr. Weston’s practical, bor- 
rowable ideas is that his remodeling be- 
gan with that versatile stuff, plywood. 
The ordinary knotty pine walls of the 
old kitchen were covered with large ply- 
wood panels—the large size simplified 
the covering process—painted white. It’s 
a grand scheme for achieving an inter- 
esting wall surface at small expense. 

Note the sloping line of the ceiling. An 
ultra-modern idea kitchen lighting? 
Not exactly, though it serves that pur- 








KITCHEN CORNER, C. W. Kraft home, 
the 6-by-9 wall tile makes the room seem higher. W. E. Schirmer, architect 






















pose very well with a lumiline light 
placed to make the wall and slope act as 
a room-wide reflector. Really it’s that 
way because following the sloping line 
of the house roof was more economical 
than building in a flat ceiling. 

Note too the sliding windows over the 
sink. They open out into the dining 
porch, where the Westons eat most of 
their meals. There’s a wide shelf on the 
porch side on which to place dishes. 

Mrs. Weston planned the decoration 
of the kitchen with hand-painted ver- 
milion figures on the plywood range vent 
hood and on the panels at either side of 
the pass window. To carry along her 
clean, bright color scheme, the tile back 
splash behind the sink is also vermilion, 
the work counter is vermilion and white, 


KRAFTILE PHOTO 


Piedmont, Calif. The vertical use of 
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and the Pabco linoleum floor is in light 
tones of red, brown, and cream. 

A bit about the visible equipment in 
the Weston kitchen picture: Cold Spot 
refrigerator; Magic Chef range; and Mix- 
master electric mixer—a present to his 
mother from the oldest Weston son, 
bought with his first money earned as a 
youthful handyman. 


KITCHENS AT THE FAIR 


Exposition preview note for Western 
homemakers: Don’t miss the model kit- 
chen exhibits! 

For the latest in gas-equipped kitchens 
visit the Homes and Gardens Building. 
In addition to the many displays you'll 
find a Kitchen Planning Studio with 3 
designers on deck to help you plan (and 
set up, with tiny scale models) a kitchen 
exactly suited to your needs. 

In the Electricity and Communica- 
tions Building look for the electric appli- 
ance exhibits. You'll find displays there 
of what’s newest and best in electric 
kitchens and laundries, and there'll be 6 
home economists to tell you about them 
and to answer your appliance questions. 





TRICOLATOR flame pad and Fiesta 
bowl replace double boiler. $1.58 





WITWHIP is a lively little one-hand 
beater, grand for small containers. $1 





ZIM iron rest gives larger ironing 
surface, prevents scorching pad. 50c 
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NOW YOU CAN ENJOY 


YOUR OWN BARBECUE ! 
It’s Simple When You Have 


SUNSET’S BARBECUE BOOK 





The first book of its 
kind to give every de- 
tail needed to build 
and use your own 
“outdoor kitchen"’! 
Plans! Pictures! Reci- 
pes! All the latest 
methods outlined in 
simple, readable lan- 
guage! Real Califor- 
nia Redwood covers! 
Abook you'll be proud 
to own — and use! 





ORDER NOW your COPY IS WAITING/ 


Just off the presses, SUNSET'’S 
Barbecue Book tells how to plan 
and build every one of the fifteen 
basic types of barbecues. It fur- 
nishes elevations, working plans, 
bills of material and complete 
guides to every step in construc- 
tion. 

Besides, there’s a full section 
devoted to barbecue recipes, 
menus and hints. Nothing is left to 
chance — just follow directions 
and in almost no time you'll 
qualify as an expert barbecue 
‘“chef.”’ The only thing not covered 
is how to make the family and 
guests behave like human beings 
until you say, ‘Come and get it!” 

Best of all, this thrilling new 
book comes to you spiral-bound 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, | 
576 Sacramento St., | 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Enclosed please find §.................... fori > | 
copies of SUNSET’S Barbecue Book, at $1.00 | 
each. Please deliver them as follows: 
1 Send books direct to me. | 
(] Mail as Gifts to attached list en | 
closing card with my name | 
| 








between real California Redwood 
boards — beautifully different and 
really durable! 


START PLANNING NOW! 


There’s a SUNSET-approved bar- 
becue plan to fit your location — 
and your purse. Can you think of 
a more delightful home improve- 
ment project for 1939? You can do 
the work yourself if you wish, but 
local firms will gladly quote low- 
est estimates on your favorite plan. 


PLEASE NOTE — We believe the 
supply of first-edition copies will 
last until January 20, but to avoid 
disappointment, we advise you to 
order now at any of the stores 
listed below, or direct on the cou- 
pon to the left. 


San Francisco—City of Paris—The Emporium— 
The White House. 

Oakland—The H. C. Capwell Co.—Kahn’‘s— 
Capwell, Sullivan & Furth. 

Berkeley—The Sather Gate Book Shop. 

Los Angeles — Broadway Department Store — 
Bullock’'s—The May Com- 
pany—J. W. Robinson Co. 

Portland—The J. K. Gill Co. 

—Lipman, Wolfe & Co.— 

Meier & Frank Co.—Olds, 














Name Wortman & King. 
Seattle — The Bon Narche -- 
Fe Sea EEOC aCe HOE ER LEE Pe | Frederick & Nelson— 
| Rhodes Department Store. 
Be vs sassevasceccabsenteasnccsenioss WO a or Spokane—The Crescent— 
cx3e-B I John W. Graham & Co. POSTPAID 








| LIKE 
ALKA-SELTZER 
FOR 
HEADACHES 


| LIKE 
ALKA-SELTZER 
FOR A SOUR 
STOMACH 


| LIKE 
ALKA-SELTZER 
FOR ACID 
INDIGESTION 


| LIKE 
ALKA-SELTZER 
FOR RHEUMATIC 
ACHES and PAINS 


Pleasant, Quick Relief 


@ An Alka-Seltzer Tablet in a glass of water 
makes a sparkling alkalizing solution, con- 
taining an analgesic (sodium acetyl salicy- 
late). When you drink it, it gives relief in 
TWO ways —quick relief from the pain and 
discomfort and relief from MRE 
the excess acid condition so 

ed with com- 
mon ailments. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 








HOW TO GROW ROSES 
The famous Sunset 10-Center, ‘‘How to 
Grow Roses in the West,”’ is an amaz- 
ingly detailed booklet that leaves no 
question unanswered. Order your copy 
now. 10 cents postpaid from 
SUNSET BOOK DEPT. J39 


576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





Athlete’s Foot 


WE'VE GOT IT CURBED, MONEY BACK WE HAVE 


When moisture, itching, redness, then peeling starts—make for 
TRYCO—This common disease is caused by a fungus parasite 
called Trichophyton—TRYCO OINTMENT kills the Tricho- 
phyton on contact, before it burrows into the skin. The itching 
stops almost at once—Use TRYCO without delay upon first 
symptoms of this infection—TRYCO is also valuable for 
many other uses, such as Ringworm, Dry Scaly Eczema, 
Impetigo, Surface Pimples and Itching Ears caused by Ring- 
worm or dry Eczema. TRYCO is pleasant to use, like Cold 
Cream—No Stains or Muss. During 11 years of marketing 
this product we have hundreds of letters from happy users. 
They tell us they found TRYCO far better than anything we 
ever promised—Your money will be refunded if you are not 
convinced TRYCO does the work well—$1.00 all druggists. 
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1. Thirty years ago this modest little building was a country dance hall way up 
in a mountain valley near Watsonville, Calif. Most people would have passed it by 


An Old Time Dance Hall 
THAT BECAME A HOME 


Here’s tue story of 2 people who’ve 
made a success of going back to the coun- 
try. Burdened by a city home with con- 
stantly increasing expenses, the Francis 
E. Lesters determined to do something 
about it. The pictures on these 2 pages 
show what they did. 

Out one day ona flower-hunting expedi- 
tion (plant growing’s their livelihood), 
the Lesters came on a few acres of beauti- 
ful wooded land by a stream, hidden in 
the coastal mountain range near Wat- 
sonville, Calif. 

*‘No improvements were on the place,” 
they write, “except some old apple trees 
and blackberry vines, and an old red- 
wood shack that had served as a dance 
hall back in the lumbering days. But the 


soil was rich and deep—just right for 
growing plants—and we knew we’d found 
the spot we wanted. 

“Most of the lumber in the old shack 
turned out to be still sound, and with 
the aid of local talent, it was rebuilt into 
the home we’d long dreamed of building. 
The floor of the old dance hall’s now the 
ceiling of our home. We had the fireplaces 
built to our own specifications after 
thorough reading-up on the subject. 
What plumbing fixtures were needed we 
bought second-hand.” 

From the huge living room 5 windows 
look out over the stream below. Two 
small bedrooms, a kitchen, a hall and 
bath, complete the first floor. An outside 
stair leads to an ample storage attic. In 





2. The Francis E. Lesters saw the old building, liked it, bought it, and started 
rebuilding. They used all the old boards and rafiers in building the new home 
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3. Thelittle house rebuilt. Board and batten construction, roof of redwood shakes, 
small-paned windows, and generous chimney all suit the country background 


the basement is the garage and a good- move they’ve made? “‘Well,” they say, 
sized office. Total cost of rebuilding and “we have more natural beauty around 
improvements: $1500. us than really ought to be allowed any 
Bringing in power lines proved pro- one family. We have no telephone—and 
hibitive, so a small dam was built across no constant interruptions. Not only is | 
the stream, and a hydraulic ram pumps _ the cost of living extremely low, but best | 
water to a storage tank at no cost. of all, we’ve learned that the simple | 
How do the Lesters feel about the things lead most surely to contentment.’ | 
| 
| 
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4. Finished at last. Deep blue shutters sparkle against white walls. The bare plot 
of ground has been developed into a gay garden of perennials. See plan above 
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WORLD'S 
FAIR 








ON 


~ COAST! 


Here’s real news for every ‘Pageant 
of the Pacific’ fan: THE COAST 
Magazine goes ‘‘Fair-minded — 
starting with the March issue, the 
special ‘“World’s Fair’’ issue (out 
Feb. 15)! 


You'll find the March COAST 
literally packed with unusual “Fair” 
stories! Big photo spreads. Cartoons. 
And best of all: a complete, fasci- 
nating sightseers’ guide to the Fair! 


And then for 9 more months there- 
after, THE COAST will delight you 
with latest ‘‘in-Fair-mation.’’ New ex- 
hibits! New personalities! Fun! 


As a World’s Fair Special, you can 
get these 10 exciting COASTS for 
only $1.00 Of course you'll want 
them. They make the Fair so much 
more interesting to visit—easier, too. 
And, during the Fair as always, THE 
COAST keeps you Coastwise—keeps 
you up on the whole West! No won- 
der it’s plenty talked about — this 
peppy magazine. Mail THE COAST 
Coupon today! (Offer closes Febru- 
ary 15.) 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 





THE COAST 
130 Bush St. 
San Francisco 


Please send me ten months of THE COAST — 
beginning with the March ‘‘World’s Fair’’ issue. 
Enclosed is $1.00. 


Name 








Address. 
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REMEMBER THIS HOUSE? Some of you said ‘“‘It’s perfect for our family.” 
Others said, “‘It’s hideous!”’ For a summary of how readers voted, see story below 


HOW SUNSET READERS VOTED ON THIS HOUSE 





Toss BOUQUETs or throw brickbats 
as you please. Remember? That’s what 
all Sunset readers were invited to do 
when we published this house with a bal- 
lot attached in the October issue. Hun- 
dreds accepted the invitation, and we’ve 
made a careful tabulation of all the 
brickbats and all the bouquets. Here’s 
how you voted: 


APPEARANCE & PLAN 


You like the outside appearance of 
this house (5614%), but you’d like a 
Modern Monterey style house almost as 
well. For third choice, you’d toss a coin 
for Spanish or Cape Cod. You don’t like 
the motor shelter idea, preferring a reg- 
ular built-in garage. 

You approve of the “open” plan with 
only the bedrooms and service rooms as 
separate units, the rest of the house a 
single large area. A good majority (60% 
like the idea of having no separate din- 
ing room and think the passageway 
scheme in this house would work well, 
though 26% said they’d like to have a 
dining alcove in the kitchen as well. Only 
14% want a separate dining room. 

A bare majority (51%) prefer a sep- 
arate entrance hall to the arrangement 
shown. You like the long lounging hearth 
along the fireplace side of the living 
room, but you don’t like the placement 
of the fireplace in the corner. You want 
it in the middle of the long wall. And, 
it’s almost 100% in favor of having a 
fireplace. 

There was plenty of argument over 
the unconventional features. The roll-up 
window-walls along the porch side ap- 
peal to you, but 28% express a prefer- 
ence for regular French doors. Thumbs 
down, you say, to the trick bed arrange- 
ments in both the bedrooms. You’re very 
enthusiastic (86%), however, about cor- 
ner windows. 

A generous majority want the heating 
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plant in the basement. Your preferred 
fuel is gas, with oil and electricity in 
second and third place. More than 75% 
want a central heating plant instead of 
room units. 

You like questionnaires and 77% of 
you are planning to build. More than 
half need a slightly larger house, and 
63% of these expect to pay more than 
$5000 for it. In fact, you indicate that, 
among you all, you’re about to spend 
$1,173,000 on building. 

There were very few things about the 
house that you felt were superfluous. 
The only complaint that came up more 
than once or twice was that there was 
“too much glass” and “too much porch.” 
Said one: “The bit of porch that runs 
around the corner would seldom be used. 
Why not make this space part of the 
living room?” 


A LIST OF LACKS 


Most of you focused on things the 
house lacks, however. The greatest hue 
and ery came from those who criticized 
the unused basement area. This group 
(19%) felt that the space was shame- 
fully wasted. A few of the suggested 
uses: a furnace room, a covered porch, 
a rumpus room, a den, a children’s play- 
room, a store room. 

Only slightly less than this number 
shouted for much more closet space and 
a storage room. About the same number 
listed a laundry as a definite lack, and 
10% voted for a service porch with 
laundry equipment. Many listed a stall 
shower as an absolute necessity. A num- 
ber (514%) thought there should have 
been some sort of work room provided— 
a hobby room, a sewing room, or den. 
And the same number felt the need for 
a partition for privacy between the 
kitchen-living portion of the house and 
the bedroom-bath portion. Adequate 
screening was a write-in vote of many. 
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There were scattered votes for any num- 
ber of things, among them an extra lava- 
tory and toilet, stairs leading down from 
the deck, and various minor complaints 
that can best be summed up in the word 
““hominess.”” 

Regional differences of opinion were 
surprisingly slight. For purposes of rec- 
ord, we divided the voters into the fol- 
lowing 6 groups: Washington, Oregon, 
Northern California, the Interior Val- 
leys, Southern California, and “Others,” 
representing votes from outside the 3 
Pacific Coast states. 

THE VOTE BY REGIONS 

In the West Coast states, Oregon 
readers showed the most pronounced 
difference from the total vote. And, as 
might have been expected, the votes 
that came from “Others” also indicated 
a different point of view. 

The vote that came from the North- 
ern California sector coincided exactly 
with the total vote. Here are the minor- 
ity votes that appeared in the other 
regions: 

Washington preferred oil as a heating 
fuel, with electricity in second place, 
wood in third. 

Oregonians disliked the outside ap- 
pearance of the house, giving preference 
to Colonial. They disliked the “open” 
plan; demanded a separate dining room; 
voted down the roll-up window walls, 
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preferring French doors; and, like Wash- 
ington, selected their heating fuel in this 
order: oil, electricity, wood. 

The Interior Valleys agreed with Ore- 
gon in disliking the “open” plan, and 
voted down the roll-up windows. Their 
preference, untypically, was for sliding 
doors. They liked the right-angle ar- 
rangement of beds in the front bedroom. 

Southern California was just like the 
total vote except for 2 things. They ap- 
proved the foot-to-foot bed scheme in 
the rear bedroom, and their second 
choice for heating was electricity. 

BOUQUETS & BRICKBATS 

Many voters sent in long letters with 
their ballots. Some of the comments 
were amusing; more showed a lot of 
thoughtful analysis. Here are a few that 
demonstrate wide divergence of opinion. 
General Comments: “Alladin’s Lamp 
could not produce a more ideal house for 
our family. Looks to us like the perfect 
answer to a wish for gracious living.” 
Northern California. 

“My mother says it looks like an in- 
cubator.’”’—Southern California. 

“It looks like a packing house.” — 
Oregon. 

“Tt seems perfect to me.”’— “Others.” 

“T think the house is hideous. It looks 
like a shed for livestock.’—Northern 
California. 

‘What's the price for plans? It’s very 
attractive.” —Interior Valleys. 

Motor Shelter: “I can see difficulty in 
getting into the house at all if the garage 
is carelessly occupied.” — Washington. 

“Think of the oil drippings in the 
shelter.”’-—Southern California. 

*There’s the possibility of burglary of 
car and accessories from an open shed.” 

—Southern California. 

“A car shelter in San Francisco would 

work a hardship on any car. San Fran- 
cisco is too damp and windy.’ —North- 
ern California. 
The Plan: “Here’s where I go to town! 
The designer seems to feel that house- 
wives do not wash clothes or iron them, 
do no canning, keep no extra trunks or 
luggage. That children need no place to 
keep their toys, that lawn mowers, hose 
and rakes drop from the sky as needed 
and obligingly float away again, and 
that fuel can be dumped in the yard 
somewhere. I wonder where in this house 
I would keep my canning equipment? 
Where would I keep the wood for the 
fireplace? Where would I sew? I’m afraid 
this house would continually be clut- 
tered with things for which there was no 
storage space.’’— Washington. 

“The child of this house will someday 
grow up and want to entertain his or her 
friends in such delightful surroundings. 
Remains nothing for Father and Mother 
to do but go out or go to bed! I feel that 
whatever sacrifice is necessary to attain 
it, the master bedroom at least should 
be of sufficient size to afford many of the 
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necessaries of waking life within its 
walls.””— Washington. 

Roll-up Windows: “How about flies and 
mosquitoes when the walls are up?”— 
Southern California. 

“For California fogs and_ breezes, 
French doors would be far more prac- 
tical.””—Southern California. 

Bed Arrangements: “I'd like to see Mr. 
McCarthy making up those end-to-end 
beds.”’— Northern California. 

“T prefer to be able to walk around a 
bed without having to pull it about the 
room first.’’— Washington. 

“Those trick bed arrangements are an 
architect’s dream, maybe, but a house- 
wife’s bane. I'll consent to ’em if the 
architect will drop by every day and 
make the beds, doing the necessary calis- 
thenics, withal.”—Northern California. 


Atz, 
s <- 


So there’s the summary of Sunset’s first 
house vote. It was fun, wasn’t ut? We'll 
have to try it again some time. In conclu- 
sion, here are a few words of thanks: 1. To 
Designer Joseph McCarthy of San Fran- 
cisco who cheerfully invited this barrage of 
bouquets and brickbats; 2. To the Sunset 
readers who supplied ’em; 3. To our 
Building Editor who sat up late many a 
night compiling all the answers. And now, 
is there any other Western architect who'd 
like to step up to the firing line? —xEp. 








built with the. WESTERN PINES* 


How WELL this wall of Western Pines creates a mood of quiet and repose! 
The light, natural finish provides a soft, cheerful background with just 
enough delicately rich knots to add interest. And from it, draperies and 
furnishings seem to take their cue; to offer rest and relaxation to weary 
minds and bodies. 

But this is only one of many ways in which the versatile Western 


Pines can take their place in your home... 
living-room, dining-room, game-room, reception hall. 

FREE! A brochure designed to aid and inspire those who plan build- 
ing or remodeling. Write today for "Western Pine Camera Views for Home 
Western Pine Assn., Dept. 57-K, Yeon Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 


* Ponderosa Pine 


THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 


Builders.” 
* Idaho White Pine 








One Year From Today 


What Will You Be Earning? 


This may be the most important year in 
your life! Your whole future is apt to de- 
— on how you take advantage of present 

usiness changes. 

Returning ey is opening up new 
and creating unusual opportunities. But that 
does not insure cet for you. Only you 
can insure that. 

For months—maybe years—employers will be 
able to pick and choose out of the millions now 
unemployed or dissatisfied with their work and 
pay. Naturally they will pick the men with 
most preparation and ability. 

You should—you must—make yourself quickly 
more valuable—to protect what you have and to 
insure getting your share of the promotions and 
pay raises. It is being done by OTHERS—it can 
be done by YOU! 

Ask us to send you full details about our new 
spare time training, and to explain how it pre- 
pares you to better meet today’s demands and 
opportunities. If you really are in earnest, you 

should investigate at once. Check your field be- 
rey write your name and address, and mail. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 

Dept. R-170 Chicago 

Send me, free, the facts about the demands and 
opportunities in the business field I have checked 
—about your training for that field. 
OO Higher Accountancy [ Industrial Management 
Ci Expert Bookkeeping () Modern Foremanship 
OC Business Management () Business English 
O Traffic Management () Law—LL. B. Degree 
OC. P. A. Coaching 0 Commercial Law 
O Modern Salesmanship [) Stenotypy 














IT’S A GOOD IDEA to send your good ideas 
to Sunset. We pay $1 for each one published. 
See this month’s GOOD IDEAS on page 30. 


to express the spirit of the 


* Sugar Pine 
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W hat would 


you like to 
know about 


lighting your 
home? 


Whatever it is, you'll find the an- 


swer between the covers of this attrac- 
tive new booklet. 


Scores of pictures make it really 


more of an album than a booklet, as 
the large-type text has been reduced 
to the fewest possible words, the pic- 
tures telling most of the story. 


You'll see how your home, room 


by room, porch, basement, garage and 
entrances, can be made at least as at- 
tractive at night as by day. You'll 
find a wattage guide to give you the 
correct sized bulbs for your table and 
floor lamps. You'll find a special sec- 
tion for lighting of children’s study 
desks. You'll find a guide by which 
you can judge the efficiency of lamps 
you see in shops. You'll have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing what to look for 
and what to avoid when you buy new 
lamps. 


Your name and address on the cou- 


pon below will bring your FREE copy 
promptly. 


PACIFIC COAST 
ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 


Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau, 
Dept A - 19, 

447 Sutter Street, 

San Francisco. 


Please send me your free booklet “Light 


In The Home.” 
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CLOSET CUES 


Let’s have more and better closets. 
Build them in unused spaces in halls or 
the corners of rooms. To see how little 
space it takes for a good, workable clothes 
closet study the cutaway outline sketch 
at right and the explanatory notes below: 

Depth. (A) Clothes on hangers need 
from 1 foot, 6 inches to 1 foot, 8 inches 
of space. Make the closet at least 22 
inches in depth. If you want a strip of 
hooks at the back, make it 2 feet deep. 

Height. (B) From closet floor to center 
of pole, 5 feet, 6 inches is a good, aver- 
age height. For long evening dresses 
allow 6 feet. 

Hanger Pole. (C) In a 22-inch-deep 
closet, place the hanger pole exactly in 
the center. For a 2-foot closet with a 
hook strip at the back, dimension C 
equals 13 inches. (D) Hanger pole should 
be 5 or 6 inches below any overhead shelf. 
Hooks come at this same height. (F) A 
wood pole should be 1 or 114% inches in 
diameter. Consider 3 feet the maximum 
unsupported length. A metal rod 34 of 
an inch in diameter is good, too. For 
roomy hanging figure 3 garments to the 
foot, though if you push them tightly 
together, you can get as many as 8 men’s 
suits or 10 women’s dresses in a foot of 
space. 

Floor (F) It’s a good idea to raise the 
closet floor 7% of an inch above the room 
floor. Dust won’t drift in. The closet’s 
easier to clean too, and you won’t need 
a threshold. The raised floor serves as 
the door stop. 

Doors (G) Door height should be 6 
feet, 8 inches, to 7 feet. If the closet 
space is much higher, it’s better to pro- 
vide a separate upper storage compart- 
ment, with its own door. 

Shelves (IH) Overhead shelves are most 
convenient 12 to 15 inches wide. 


ROOM-END BUILT-INS 


If you've got a long, narrow, closetless 
room, you're lucky. Why? Because you 
can build closets, as pictured below, in 



































each of the corners, with a dressing table 
between. For the dressing table, install 
a shelf 30 inches from the floor between 
the closet walls. About a foot below this, 
put in another shelf, about 15 inches 
wide. Dress the table with a ruffly flounce 
to go with the room color scheme; place 
a mirror above and lights at either side. 
Lumiline tubes are excellent for this use. 

If there’s a window in the middle of 
the wall, the idea’s still good. Instead of 
a dressing table in the center, build in a 
window seat 18 inches from the floor.— 
N. C., Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 


MISCELLANY 


NorcueEs For NEATNEsS. To keep clothes 
from jamming together and mussing, 
make notches in the wood hanger pole 
every 3 or 4 inches. It’s easy to slide a 
hanger into its notch.— Miss N. P., Oak- 
land, Calif. 


For Women’s Betts. Here’s a simple 
way to keep belts where you can easily 
find them. Get an ordinary wood clothes 
hanger, the kind with a flat bar across 
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the bottom. Into this cross bar, screw 
about 7 little brass hooks from the 10- 
cent store. Keep the hanger on a hook 
inside the closet door. Then hang your 
belts on the little brass hooks. The belts 
hang neat and straight.—Miss A. K., 
Alameda, Calif. 


A Growing C1ioseET. Opposite each other 
on the end walls of the closet in a child’s 
room, install vertical boards with notches 
cut to support the hanger pole every 6 
inches, beginning at 3 feet, right on up 
to 5 feet, 6 inches. With this arrange- 
ment it’s easy to raise the hanger pole as 
the child grows up.—Mrs. E. K., Re- 
dondo Beach, Calif. 


AppED Space. For things you want 
handy, yet out of sight, build a narrow 
shelf at the back of the closet, 8 inches 
to a foot from the floor. If there’s a base 
moulding, just nail the shelf to that. 
There’ll still be room for shoes under- 


neath it.— Miss B. B., Alameda, Calif. 


DINETTE CUPBOARDS 


Beside the table in the dinette build a 
cupboard with a sliding shelf about 2 
feet from the floor as shown in the sketch. 
It’s a great time and space saver, for you 
can keep your toaster, waffle iron, and 





























other table appliances on the shelf. At 
breakfast, just pull out the shelf, and use 
the appliances right where they’re stored. 
Naturally, you should have your electric 
outlet nearby.—Mrs. A. G. R., Los An- 
geles. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


BuiLpine Briers is your column 
where you can swap ideas about home 
building and home modernizing. This 
year, we’re going to devote the column 
to a single subject each month. This 
discussion of closets is an example. 

The next topic on which we need your 
help is a roundup of garage ideas—un- 
usual uses made of storage space, handy 
ways to save time or space, hints on im- 
proving the appearance of the garage, 
etc. Won’t you please think about this 
and send in your ideas before January 
15? We pay $1 for each item used. Other 
subjects to be lining up: handy barbecue 
ideas; cabin kinks; nautical notes for 
the beach home; bathroom-planning 
ideas. Let’s pack this column with as 
many good, useful ideas as we can. We'll 
be looking for your letters. 
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“PLEASE DON’T. 


MOTHER!” 


OM Wolo dO Co ¢-1 ON olod do Zo t-Mole) (o Mos oLo Mol - Ws 
sod (=) am do C=} 00 ol (-Yo 00 MED @-1- Fam a bt) 
gets into water from the insides of 
ro) Ko MR YZo d=) aD eV To 40) a- Ho 6 Xe MED L-mD oo) 
pleasant even for adults. Replace 
your old heater with a Day and 
Night “Everdur”’ heater which is 
strengthened copper and will 


never rust. 


If yours is an average family, you 
(perhaps 


unthinkingly. 
but truly) use hot water 
50 times a day. No other 
JeLohbE=1-9 ofo} Ko Me 9 0} 0) bho 5 0Ker-) 
gives you “so much for 
so little.” So why 
not have the best? 
—a Day and 
Night from Amer- 
ica’s finest line of 
water heaters. 


‘ 


Call your Day and Night plumber today. See how inexpensive 
they are to buy, and remember the health, comfort, cleanliness and 


convenience of your family. 


DAY and NIGH 


WATER HEATER COMPANY 


MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 














CORRECTION! Due to a misunderstand- 
ing, our list of books and booklets on 
interior decorating (December issue, 
page 43) said that the booklet Decorators’ 
Color Schemes was obtainable free from 
the Window Shade Institute, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. We now find that a 
charge of 25 cents has been set for this 
booklet. So be sure to remit on all future 
orders.—ED. 

















Beware Effects of 
CONSTIPATION 


Nature intended the body to eliminate 
waste EASILY, QUICKLY and COM- 
PLETELY. When elimination is incomplete or 
unduly delayed (constipation), that is the 
danger signal. If you are constipated do not 
fail to get relief at once. The wise way is with 
a mild herb compound such as Innerclean In- 
testinal Laxative—a pleasant tasting blend of 
eight beneficial herbs in their natural state, 
combined so correctly that elimination is sure, 
easy, complete and free from nausea and 
griping. 

Get a 50c package of Innerclean (enough 
to last the family for months) at any drug or 
health food store. Insist on this particular 
brand. Innerclean is so different—so certain 
in effect you’ll bless the day you learned of it. 


INNERCLEAN “210 


a a 


F R E E PLEASE SEND GENEROUS TRIAL SUPPLY 

T R | A L Name... 2... oo ne ne cn ewww 
SUPPLY A 
MAIL TO— City......--...-.--.-------- State...... 


INNERCLEAN CO., 846 E. 6th St.—Los Angeles, Dept. 12M 
in Canada—427 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal 


NATURE’S HERBS CORRECTLY COMBINED 
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Rooms, Too... 

Build a Heatilator 

Fireplace and enjoy 

comfort that no old-fashioned fire- 


place can give you. It circulates 
heat—warms even adjoining rooms. 
Thousands of owners all over America 
say that it cuts heating costs. In mild 
climates it is the only heating equipment 
needed in most homes. 

Let us tell you 
how this new- 
type fireplace 
makes mountain 
and shore cabins 
usable weeks 
longer! How it 
solves the heat- 
ing problem in 
basement game 
rooms! Puts no limit on mantel design. 
Write—state if building or remodeling a 
fireplace. 


WILL NOT SMOKE 

The Heatilator provides a metal form 
for the masonry around which any style 
fireplace may be built. It assures a cor- 
rectly operating, smokeless fireplace. Fire- 
box, damper, smoke dome and down-draft 
shelf are built-in parts. Saves materials, 
saves labor. 

HEATILATOR COMPANY 

923 E. Third St., Dept. 1, Los Angeles, Cal. 


HEATILATOR 
Fireplace 





CIRCULATES HEAT 











Presenting 


McGREDY’S “SUNSET” 


(Plant Pat. app. for) 

A GLORIOUS NEW ROSE 

FROM THE HOUSE 
OF McGREDY 
IN IRELAND 














As glorious in color as a 
summer sunset. The out- 
side petals warm yellow, 
tipped orange, while the 
inside is a burst of chrome 
yellow flushed with scar 
let. Magnificent bush with 
dark green foliage. Unusually 
fragrant. Sun resistant. Lasting. 


McGREDY’S PRIDE. Buds are 
long and pointed. The large, full 
tlowers are a brilliant orange and 
salmon pink, flushed saffron yel- 
low. Gold Medal N.R.S. 





McGREDY’S PRIDE 
(Pat. Pending) 
REX ANDERSON. Handsome 
buds and roses of great size, 
cream turning pure white with 
age. Blooms are several on a stem 
and come in rapid succession. 
Very vigorous. Handsome dark 
green foliage. Gold Medal N.R.S. 





REX ANDERSON 
(Pat. Pending) 


FREE 


Sold by Nurserymen, Flor- 
ists, Seedsmen and Dealers 
Everywhere. 


ALL ABOUT 
THE NEW ROSES 


This helpful booklet shows 27 roses 
in full color. Sketches and data in- 
sure success with roses. Send today! 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


The World’s Largest Rose Growers 
Dept. $19 SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


SEMESAN 


MAKES MORE SEEDS GROW 


Treat flower and vegetable seeds and 
bulbs with SEMESAN to reduce seed 
rotting, seedling blight and seed-borne 
soil contamination. Now in 10c packets; 
sufficient to treat 5 to 10 pounds of seeds 
by dust method, or 15 to 20 pounds by 
liquid method. Pamphlet free from dealer. 
Bayer-Semesan Company, Inc., Du Pont 
Bidg., Wilmington, Del. 




























NOW IN 10c PACKETS—ALSO 
2-07. AND LARGER TINS 


















FREE 

this valuable bulletin! 
If you want better seed germination, 
better growth and better flowers 
this year, be sure to send for our 
Free bulletin, “Growing Plantlets 
from Seed.” It’s filled with practical 
worthwhile garden information. 
Tells how to get the most from 
seed, how to prepare the soil, etc. 
Write today for your Free copy. 
Address Dept. S-1. 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


1151 Se. Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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In & Around the Home 





YES, THE RULER’S RIGHT! This Queen Anne room’s a model, built to a 
scale of one inch to the foot. It and 31 others will be on display at the Fair. 


FURNISHINGS & THE FAIR 


Here’s a feature of the Fair that’s 
going to be better than a book. It’s a 
display of 32 tiny models—like the one 
pictured above—which have been pre- 
pared by Mrs. James Ward Thorne of 
Chicago to show the whole history of 
furnishing and decoration for the past 
400 years. 

You'll find the models in the Palace 
of Fine Arts—one of the 2 permanent 
airplane hangars at the south end of 
Treasure Island. Each model is only 
about 11% by 3 feet wide and 2 feet high. 
Yet each is a faithful—and fascinating — 
reproduction in miniature scale of some 
period of interior decoration. The 32 
models are valued at approximately half 
a million dollars. 

Mrs. Thorne’s models are already 
world-famous. Several years ago she pre- 
pared another series of miniature rooms 
for the Chicago World’s Fair. They’re 
still on display at the Chicago Historical 
Society. The present series for the San 
Francisco Fair was built with the help 
of hundreds of skilled workmen. 

The models are built on a scale of one 
inch to the foot, and each piece of fur- 
niture, each tiny art object, the floors, 
walls, and ceilings, are faithful to the 
periods, which range all the way from 
the period of Louis XII in fifteenth cen- 
tury France to England’s late Victorian 
era of 1900. 

With very few exceptions, the ma- 
terials are of the same type as those 
used in the original period. Carvings are 
done by hand, and the murals and tiny 
portraits are the work of skilled artists. 
Many of the objects—pictures, plates, 
candlesticks, ete.—are so small that they 
have to be put in place with tweezers 
and workmen hold their breath to avoid 
causing a tornado. 

Mrs. Thorne upholstered much of the 





Pitas iis abtitM 


Modelmaker: Mrs. James Ward Thorne 


furniture herself, and was specially de- 
lighted whenever she discovered a bro- 
cade of unusually small pattern, or a 
book cover in hand-tooled leather just 
the right size to cover a high-backed 
chair. Sometimes she’d find a lovely 
piece of needlepoint from a purse, just 
suited for a fireside rug or wall tapestry. 
We think you'll enjoy seeing if you can 
discover what all the tiny furnishings 
were made from. 

Adjoining Mrs. Thorne’s exhibit in 
the Palace of Fine Arts will be other 
exhibits relating to the decorative arts. 
There'll be several craft rooms where 
you can watch skilled workmen making 
textiles, ceramics, and leather and metal 
work. And a series of rooms (life-sized 
ones this time) arranged by the leading 
American and European decorators of 
the present day. There'll also be a series 
of terraces with furniture specially de- 
signed for outdoor living. 


SUNSET 


Stepping 
Ahead 
for 1939 


A a member of the growing Sun- 
sET family, you have a right to 
know what Sunset has in store for 
you during the coming year. 

For weeks members of the SUNSET 
staff have been busy laying plans for 
one of the most important events in 
the forty years SuUNsET has been pub- 
lished. 

Huge sixty-four page rotary presses 
(two of them) and two multi-color 
rotary presses for fine color printing 
plus other equipment representing an 
original investment of more than 
$400.000 are being installed to print 
and bind your copies of SUNSET. 

The result of ten years of careful 
planning, SUNSET is now making it 
possible for the first magazine rotary 
presses to be brought to the Pacific 
Coast. These new production facili- 
ties will be in use starting with the 


March issue. 


COLOR ON EDITORIAL PAGES 


But what will interest you even 
more, is that these big rotary presses 
will make SuNsET even larger and 
more colorful. Beginning with the 
March issue, SuNSET will use color 
as a regular feature on the editorial 
pages! 

And this greater use of color will 





be extended to the advertising pages 
as well. making them even more in- 
teresting. authoritative buying guides 
to products and services SUNSET rec- 
ommends for use here in the West. 


INCREASED CIRCULATION 


Beginning with this January issue 
you are now reading. SUNSET will 
more than 225.000 Western 
an increase of 25,000 over 


go to 
homes — 
last year. Many of these new mem- 
bers of the Sunset family are sub- 
scribers because you and thousands 
of others spread the story of how each 
month SUNSET contains the really im- 
portant news of Western living. 
These new subscribers are finding 
as they read this issue that SUNSET 
is different. Different because it is 
written for the West alone — edited 
to provide the only complete source 
of information on Western building, 





Western travel. Western gardening 
of Western 


and_ the 
foods. Everything published in Sun- 


preparation 


SET is selected because it is practical 
and usable here in the West. 

SUNSET is written exclusively for 
you as a Westerner — and not just 
for anyone. anywhere. SUNSET pro- 
vides you with help and information 
no magazine published for the nation 


as a whole could possibly offer. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


We hope that youare just as happy 
as we are about the many coming 
improvements. With a steadily in- 
creasing circulation, big rotary 
presses and a greater use of color 
throughout the magazine . . . SUNSET 
is stepping ahead for 1939! 

Your interest and the interest of 
225.000 other Western families are 


making this progress possible. 


(A Personal Message to Members of the SUNSET Family from the Publisher) 
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JANUARY’S HOW-T0-D0-IT 
AN OLD-FASHIONED STREET LAMP 


By Appointment 
a to the late 
King George V. 





HALF - 
SECTION 
(THiekNess 


of METAL IS 
EXAGGERATED) 















English Gardens are justly famous for borders like 
this one, grown from Sutton’s Seeds. 
Come down to Reading (40 minutes from London) 
on your next trip to England and see the Sutton 
Trial Grounds in their glory. 
Catalogue from Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. F.1, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y. 35 cents, 
postage paid. 

Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by: 
THE WAYSIDE GARDENS CO., Mentor, Ohio, 
and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 34th Street and 

Broadway, New York City. 


Or orders may be sent direct to: 
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GALVANIZED 









An exclusive Mandeville FRAME |S 
variety. Flowers range from PAINTEDA 
lightyellowto rich mahogany 

brown. Excellent for borders. ey 


Stems are long for cutting. This is but one of the many 
varieties of Mandeville Seeds on display at your dealer’s. 


All Mandeville Seeds are Triple-Tested: first, for germ- 
ination; second, for quality of flowers; third, for completeness 
of mixtures. Gardening problems are simplified by two 
copyrighted Mandeville features: a map on the back of the 
packet that tells exactly when to plant in your locality, and 
pictures of the seedlings to aid gardeners in distinguishing 
them from weeds. Write for valuable free brochure and 
details of the astonishing Mandeville free offer. Write: 
MANDEVILLE & KING CO., 1046 University Ave., 
Rochester, N.Y. ... Flower Seed Specialists for 63 Years. 
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RETAINERS 
SOLDERED 















Vutple -Tested 
FLOWER SEEDS 


AT YOUR LOCAL STORES | 













_-BEND DOWN 
"AND SOLDER 


STARTING AT 
BOTTOM, PROGRES- 
SIVE STEPS ARE 


Here are the best of Kunderd's Famed 
Gladiolus. Many pictured in 
color; all carefully described 
and modestly priced. Bulbs clean, healthy, 































thrip-free. Write today for catalog— 
it points the way to a lovely garden. j BORE DESCRIBED \N 
A.E. Kunderd inc. 116 Lincoln Way, Goshen, Ind, ge = TEXT BELOW 
DRAWINGS BY HI SIBLEY 
4 Ks owe gy yee PACKETS 
ooms, 5 inches across, 
ion sturdy 3-ft. plants. Scarlet, | hk oe epee Shi % ° . : 
Cavender, (allow and Rese, ERE’S A WAY to Shine for ’39. Build _ the gas range. To save time and insure 
ket of seeds of each, . . . . . 
14 for 10c, Send dime today! <<dcey this decorative lamp to light the way a neat job, you can have your local tin- 
4 Burpee’s Seed Catalog Jree— flxwMha ay : : : yee . 
War ee igwersand vegetables: low prices é to your door. smith cut and bend the pieces on his 
: is .» Philad a: : 
dr sonra tonnes a Everything except the glass panes and — shop equipment. 


the standard is made by soldering to- To make the lamp, follow the steps as 


. ° = 
1a- \ rl V/ T we & 
| | | gether strips of galvanized iron (23-  they’re numbered in the drawing above. 
e gauge). If you’re wholly inexperienced, No. 1 is a 4-by-4 redwood post about 71% 
you can do a satisfactory job after a feet in length. Near one end, nail a 


Kills SNAILS and SLUGS! little experimenting. A soldering iron couple of cross pieces to serve as braces 
> Attracts and destroys them on the spot. Write doesn’t cost much, and if you haven’t underground. Creosote or tar the bottom 


for FREE SAMPLE. California Spray-Chemical : : ian 
Corporation... Dept. A...Richmond, California | ® blow torch, you can heat the iron over 18 inches of the post—the depth it will 
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be sunk in the earth. Near the top, bore 
a hole and insert a length of old broom- 
stick for the bar against which the vil- 
lage lamplighter used to rest his ladder. 
Bore another hole at an angle from the 
top for the electric cable. 

No. 2 is just a square of galvanized 
iron, cut to fit over the top of the post 
(see detail at bottom of this column). To 
make a tight fit, clamp the metal be- 
tween 2 straight-edged blocks and bend 
it by hand. Then use a hammer to make 
the edge more exact. 

Solder the corners—on the insides. For 
soldering, the iron must be very hot, and 
the metal should be warmed and cleaned 
with acid. You’ll get full directions with 
the soldering materials you buy at the 
hardware store. 

No. 3 is an open cylinder with tabs of 
metal soldered at top and_ bottom. 
These, in turn, are soldered to Nos. 2 


Announcing the NEW ROSE sensatzon 





and 4, and the brackets are soldered to 3 | 


and 4. Solder the light socket in place. 

Make the side frames (No. 5) out of 
straight strips of galvanized iron bent to 
a right angle as shown. Then, solder 
these into the corners of No. 4. First, 
however, install on Nos. 4 and 6 the re- 
taining strips which can be bent back to 
receive the glass panes. Before placing 
the panes, paint the metal both inside 
and out a dull black. 

The horizontal strips (No. 6) are sol- 
dered around the ends of No. 5. The 4 
pieces labeled No. 7 are similar to No. 5 
and are soldered to Nos. 6 and 8. Then 
place in succession No. 8, No. 9 (the 
chimney), and No. 10 (the cap). 

In order to get at the lamp bulb, and 
give the inside an occasional cleaning, 
hinge one of the side panels in a simple 
frame. It can be hinged from either No. 
6 or No. 5. Use everyday window glass 
for the panes. You can get this cut to 
fit at the paint store. 

After the fixture is painted and the 
panes are inserted, erect the post, tamp- 


ing the earth firmly. It’s a good plan to | 


bring the weatherproof electrig¢ conduit 
to the lamp underground. 
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‘PLANT A “HOME ORCHARD” 
with “Roeding’s Quality” Fruits 
--»- NOW READY! 








Of course you will want GOLDEN STATE, the Offi- 
everyone does the minute they 
see it. It’s today’s biggest news in the rose world... 
the finest new yellow in recent years! Widely acclaimed, 
awarded the Bagatelle Gold Medal (France); judged 
the “Most Beautiful Rose in France” at Lyons; given 
a Gold Medal at Portland. Mr. Fred Edwards, Curator 
of Portland's famous International Rose Test Gardens, 
writes: “It has everything, stem, foliage, vigor and a 
real plant under it. It blooms regardless, in wind, 
. should make rose his- 


cial Exposition Rose .. . 


rain, fog, or fair weather . . 
tory!” 
Long stems .. . 


12 to 18 inches, excellent for cutting. 


GOLDEN 
STATE 


Plant Patent No. 303 


The Official Theme Rose 1939 
Golden Gate International 
Exposition 





a) 


Jointly introduced by California 
Nursery Co. and Conard-Pyle 
20. 


Color in spring is lemon yellow, deepening as the season 
advances. Ovoid buds open to full double blooms, crop 


after crop from April to December! 


BE AMONG THE FIRST WITH GOLDEN STATE! 
Sturdy, vigorous 2-year-old Bushes, “Roeding’s 
.....-..-1.50 each (add State Tax $.05) 
3 for $3.75 (add State Tax $.11) 


Quality’’...... 


Just Out! 


Our 1939 
Souvenir 


POSTPAID ANYWHERE IN CALIFORNIA 
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Home Orchards are becoming increasingly popular . 
“thing to do,’ say today’s garden-makers. And no wonder! 
You beautify your garden with rich colorful blossoms in 
spring, followed by summer shade and a long season of 
luscious tree-ripened fruit for your table. 120 fruit tree 
varieties recommended for HOME ORCHARD. Many, like 
“NECTAR” Peach, not available elsewhere. Grapevines 


and berry plants, too. 


TREES PRICED at only $1.46 for 3 (your choice) 
including postage and State 


Other Outstanding Rose Varieties 
Ready for Immediate Delivery .... 


Tax 


GARDEN BOOK 


Fresh from the press, with 
80 pages chock-full of help- 
ful garden information. 
ROSES in natural colors, 
hundreds of ornamental 
plants, fruit trees and grape- 
vines described and pic- 
tured. Tells how to plant 
and care for your garden. 
Our supply is limited . . . 
send 25 cents in stamps for 
your copy today. This 
amount will be credited in 
full on your first order for 
$1 or more. Or, sent with- 
out charge if ordering 


GOLDEN STATE roses or 
HOME ORCHARD trees. 


..« the 


WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF OUR 10,000 SQ. FT. 
ON TREASURE ISLAND 


EXPOSITION EXHIBIT 


CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY CO. 


George C. Roeding Jr., Pres. 


Main Office & 300-Acre 
Grounds: NILES, 
Alameda County, Calif. 
Branches: Allied Arts Guild, 
Menlo Park; 
SACRAMENTO; 
MODESTO; FRESNO 


74th Year 





California Nursery Co., 

Niles, Calif. “ — 

Please send me 

soacueed GOLDEN STATE ROSE (3 for $3.75; 
$1.50 each plus tax; POSTPAID in Calif.) 

Sane HOME ORCHARD TREES as per my note 
attached indicating choice 

peer e 1939 GARDEN BOOKS (Price 25 cents each, 
or free with your order for $1 or more) 
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FERRY S 


DATED SEEDS 


TESTED FOR 1939! 


Now you can distinguish between 
seeds in their prime and seeds that 
may be too old to produce a first- 
class crop. Ferry’s Seeds pass rigid 
tests for vitality and germination 
each year before being packeted. 
THEN EACH PACKET IS DATED. This 
date is your assurance that the seeds 
are live and vigorous, 


Plant for a crop — 
not for a sample! 


Your flowers and vegetables can be 
only as good as your seeds. Take 
the guesswork out of gardening this 
year. Plant Ferry’s DATED Seeds 
—you know they’re in their prime! 

Be sure your seed packets are 
stamped “Packed for season 1939.” 
Buy them from the red-and-silver 
Ferry display at your local dealer’s. 
Popular favorites—many at 5 cents 
— and new introductions, too; all 
selected for your locality. TEsTep 
AND DATED FOR 1939, 










eas BUY FERRY'S 
XG See SEEDS FROM 
| @ FERRYS SEEDS @ 
) We THIS CONVENIENT 
— aes! é 
Ganeeg ss ent DISPLAY 


Ferry-Morse Seed 
Co., Seed Growers, 
San Francisco and 
s Detroit. Handsome 
1939 Home Garden 
Catalog mailed on 
request, 


SEEDS 
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HOW TO GROW ORCHIDS 


Must a man be rich to grow orchids? 
Is it necessary to have a special green- 
house and an expensive heating system? 
“Decidedly not,” says Cyril Warren, 
professional orchid grower at Berkeley, 
Calif. Mr. Warren learned orchid culture 
over 30 years ago in England, and is re- 
garded as one of the West’s leading 
orchid experts. 

There are many kinds of orchids, he 
says. They range from icy Greenland to 
the equator and it’s just a matter of 
selecting ones that'll grow in a cooler 
climate. If you attempt to grow the 
tropical beauties that you see at the 
florist’s, then you’ll need a heated green- 
house. There are other kinds of orchids 
that are every bit as lovely and about 
as easy as any garden perennial. These 
are the ones to try—and it won’t be 
necessary to construct a special orchid 
house either! 

In southern California, from about 
Santa Barbara southward, it’s possible 
to grow many orchids outdoors under 
shady trees. In northern California and 
hot interior valleys the same orchids 
need the protection of lath houses. In 
the Northwest they'll need the warmth 
of an ordinary sun porch or greenhouse. 

Among the kinds of orchids that any 
amateur can grow are those known as 
cypripediums, cymbidiums, coelogynes, 
and epipendendrums. Their cost ranges 
from 50 cents to $3 each and all will 
bloom within 18 months. More delicate 
(and needing greater care) are those 
known as odontoglossums, miltonias, 
oncidiums, dendrobiums, and cattleyas. 
(Whew! what a botanical mouthful!) 

Some orchids are called ‘“‘terrestials,” 
and some “epiphytals.” Terrestials are 
orchids that in their native countries 
grow in the ground; epiphytals grow on 
rocks and trees, absorbing nourishment 
from the atmosphere and decaying veg- 
etation which comes in contact with the 
roots. (N. B. Orchids aren’t parasites.) 

One of the important things to re- 
member, points out Mr. Warren, is that 
orchids won’t stand strong sunlight like 
most other plants. They require shading 
during bright summer days. 


BUILD A LATH HOUSE 


For this reason, he strongly advises 
the use of lath house. Any handyman 
can build one during a single week-end 
and the cost is neglible. Get 2-inch wide 
laths if possible and space them x of 
an inch apart. This keeps the interior 
of the structure in just the right degree 
of shadow. 








HE TELLS HOW. Cyril Warren of 
Berkeley, Calif., who gives the ABC’s 
of orchid culture. Story at left 


It’ll also be necessary to have the roof 
and sides of the lath house covered with 
rolling waterproof canvas covers. These 
can be let down during heavy rain-storms 
and keep excessive moisture off the 
plants. During hot spells, the canvas 
covers can also be dropped to furnish 
shade for the plants. 

As an added convenience, it’s a good 
idea to place several sprinkler heads in 
such a position that they can be turned 
on to wet the canvas from the outside. 
This increases the moisture content of 
the air inside the lath house on very 
hot days. 

POTTING 


Orchids thrive in osmunda fibre or 
fern root, rammed tightly into the pots. 
They should be repotted once a year just 
as they begin to form new growths. 
Choose perfectly clean pots to prevent 
any disease from getting a foothold. Be- 
cause orchids are watered so frequently, 
they need perfect drainage. Therefore, 
it’s advisable to fill the lower half of the 
pot with pieces of broken pots. Ram in 
the next fourth of the pot a layer of 
osmunda fibre. Next set the plant so 
that the main rhizome is just a little 
above the rim of the pot. Ram in more 
osmunda to hold the plant. 


WATERING 


During their growing season (from the 
time the plants show new growth and 
until that new growth’s completed), all 
orchids need lots of water. Never let the 
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soil become dry while new growths are 
forming. Expert gardeners just lift the 
pots of orchids and tell from the weight 
whether or not to water. With a little 
experience any amateur can learn to do 
the same. 

During the resting season, after the 
plants have matured their growth, wat- 
ering should be gradually diminished to 
a light syringing in bright weather. Mois- 
ten just enough to keep the bulbs from 
withering. 

AMONG THE COELOGYNES 

One of the easiest orchids for an ama- 
teur is Coelogyne cristata, a native of 
northern India. It produces beautiful 
sprays of white flowers at Christmas 
time. It’s hard to believe that such beau- 
tiful blooms come from a plant that will 
stand as much abuse as an ordinary 
perennial. It doesn’t mind heavy water- 
ings in the least. This coelogyne will 
stand a temperature as high as 75 or 80 
degrees and as low as 40. It grows best 
in a soil mixture of 44 loam, 14 sand, 
and 4 peat moss. The lower half of the 
pot should be filled with broken crockery 
to insure proper drainage. When potting 
the orchid, it’s necessary to turn the 
growths to the inside of the pot and see 
that the potting material is rammed 
down firmly. 


THE CYMBIDIUMS 

Another easy orchid is Cymbidium 
Lowianum. It comes from Burma and 
wants the warmest end of the lath house. 
It produces long spikes of light yellow 
flowers. Sometimes there are as many as 
30 to a spike. The keeping qualities of 
the cut flowers are unbelievable. They’re 
definitely the longest lasters—from 4 to 
8 weeks. No wonder florists like them. 
Give the same potting and watering con- 
ditions as for coelognes. Don’t let the 
water splash on the buds after the flower 
spikes form. This ruins the flowers. 

There’s a big interest in the outdoor 
culture of cymbidiums in southern Cali- 
fornia. These breath-taking beauties 
flourish in the shade under oaks from 
Santa Barbara southwards. One of the 
finest collections of outdoor-grown cym- 
bidiums are those on the W. R. Dickin- 
son estate near Santa Barbara. W. M. 
James, superintendent of the estate, has 
them blooming for 2 full months during 
March and April. The flowering spikes 
range from 2 to 3 feet long and some- 
times have 60 blooms on them. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM 

“A few years ago odontoglossum or- 
chids cost thousands of dollars per plant. 
Now it’s possible to obtain seedlings at 
a slight cost,” says Mr. Warren. “Odonto- 
glossum crispum is a spray-type orchid 
that should be in every lath house. The 
beautiful white flowers last 2 to 3 weeks, 
and stand considerable bruising at that.” 

This plant wants the coolest spot in 
the lath house because it hails from a 
high-up spot in the Andes, not far from 
the snow line. Nevertheless it can’t stand 
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a temperature lower than 27 degrees. 
This odontoglossum grows in forest shade 
in an atmosphere almost continuously 
at the saturation point. Grow these spec- 
imens in a mixture of half sphagnum 
moss and half osmunda fibre, the bottom 
half of the pot being filled with broken 
crockery for drainage. 

Odontoglossums can’t stand the heavy 
waterings that coelogynes and cymbid- 
iums can. They need to be watered with 
a fine spray in the early morning, mid- 
day, and evening. They don’t want to 
be touched by sun either. 

“If the orchid bug really bites you,” 
says Mr. Warren, “then build a cheap 
little greenhouse. It doesn’t need an 
elaborate heating system either. Then 
you can increase the number of species 
and try your hand at some of the more 
tempermental ones.” 


THESE GLADS ARE G00D 


And here are some hot tips for glad- 
iolus fans, passed on to Sunset by 2 glad 
oracles in the Northwest: 

From Ben Bones of Grants Pass, Ore., 
a glad grower since 1897, we heard glow- 
ing reports of a 1936-introduced gladio- 
lus called Carioca. Carioca’s the horti- 
cultural child of proud Mr. Bones. The 
color’s an exciting oriental orange red. 
Five to 6 florets open at once and the 
sturdy flowers have such vigorous sub- 
stance (“hard as a board,” says Mr. 
Bones) that even the hottest days can’t 
wilt them. The plants average 4 to 5 
feet in height and produce leaves 3 inches 
wide. The corms are like young pump- 
kins. Most of them average 41 inches in 
diameter and 13 ounces in weight! This 
year the corms are down in price to 50 
cents each. 

Ralph Pommert at Pacific, Wash., 
who’s considered the leading grower in 
that state, admitted after plenty of de- 
liberation that Johann Sebastian Bach 
was his favorite variety of gladiolus. 
“That is,” he quickly added, “of the 
varieties commercially available today.”’ 
Mr. Pommert has been methodically and 
quietly hybridizing glads himself for sev- 
eral years, and doing a little oracle work 
of our own, we predict world-wide fame 
for several of the seedlings we saw last 
summer. 

Johann Sebastian Bach is a scarlet 
gladiolus that took honors as the cham- 
pion bloom of the show at Vancouver 3 
years ago. In August of 1937 it took 
similar honors at the East Bay Gladiolus 
Society’s show. It’s won similar praise in 
other famous gladiolus exhibitions. From 
10 to 14 of the well arranged florets open 
at once (ordinarily if 5 to 8 open at once, 
that’s considered good) and the florets 
range from 6 to 8 inches across. The 
blooms have good substance and stand 
the heat well. The plants average 4 to 
5 feet in height. Corms are available 
this year at 25 cents each. 
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don’t give their 
lawns a chance! 


FED ALL 
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Complete, eleven-element 
feeding is essential for 


greatest beauty 


@ Test after test at a famous Univer- 
sity (see the illustrations above) has 
proved that eleven food elements are 
essential for the proper development 
of plant life. If just one element is 
lacking, failure is likely to result. 


So nourish your grass roots now 
with Vigoro, the complete, eleven- 
element plant food. Yourlawnwilltake 
on beauty such as it never had before. 


Vigoro is America’s largest-selling 
plant food. It’s safe, sanitary, odor- 
less, and easy to use—just follow the 
simple directions. Order Vigoro now 
from your garden supply dealer for 
your lawn, flowers, shrubs, vegetables 
and trees. 


Made in California and Oregon 
especially for Western soils 


LOWEST PRICES EVER! 





VIGORO 


upplies all the food elements 
needed from soil 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
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Eprror’s Note: The problem of growing 
tuberous begonias from seed, though 
fascinating, isn’t easy for every amateur 
gardener. Heat is needed to germinate 
the seedlings. Below are tips from Sunset 
readers telling how they solved the heat- 
ing problem inexpensively. For ABC in- 
structions on how to grow tuberous be- 
gonias from seed, see GARDEN Moviz in 
January ’38 issue, page 23. For instruc- 
tions on growing them from tubers, see 
GaRpDEN Movie in February °36 issue, 
page 19. For all about raising tuberous 
begonias send for a copy of Sunset’s 
latest 10-Center, How to Grow Tuberous 
Begonias in the West. It’s an 8-page, 
printed leaflet by the Garden Editor and 
gives detailed instructions on every 
phase of tuberous begonia culture. Ask 
for leaflet 306, and enclose 10 cents to 
cover costs of printing and mailing. 
Brconia Incusator. In order to grow 
tuberous begonias successfully from 
seed, it’s necessary to provide a warm, 
uniform temperature so that the seed- 
lings can make an uninterrupted growth. 
Few amateurs have greenhouses with 
controlled temperatures so the next best 
thing for tuberous begonia seedlings is 
an electric “incubator” or hot bed. The 
picture above shows an inexpensive ar- 
rangement to grow the seedlings. The 
box itself is a packing case from the 
neighborhood grocer with a door on the 
front. This box is 32 inches high, 22 
inches wide, and 14 inches deep, but it 
can be built any size to meet individual 
requirements. The interior’s covered 
with a single layer of building paper to 
help hold the heat, but there’s a crack of 
about \% of an inch wide at the base of 
the door to admit enough air for proper 
ventilation. (If air goes stagnant, damp- 
ing-off fungus gets started and ruins the 
plants.) 

The heat comes from a pair of 75-watt 
lamps operated by a homemade thermo- 
stat arrangement. To make it, you'll 
need: a ““thermo-wafer”’ (available from 
Montgomery Ward for about 20 cents); 
a set of contact points (Model T vibrator 
points are fine) which are opened and 
closed by the thermo-wafer as the tem- 
perature changes; and a quick-acting 
thermometer (the bath-tub type’s swell). 
If you’re handy you can rig the device 
yourself. Otherwise get the garage me- 
chanic to help. 
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INVENTOR. Clyde Hemenway of Burl- 
ingame, Calif., and his tuberous be- 
gonia incubator, described on this page 


Mount the thermometer right inside 
the door behind a glass panel so it can 
be easily seen. It’ll take a few trials to 
get the temperature set right. Turn on 
the lights, wait till the contact points 
turn them off, then examine the ther- 
mometer. Keep adjusting the distance 
between the points until they turn off 
the lights at the right temperature. It’s 
automatic from then on. The right tem- 
perature for tuberous begonia seedlings 
should be from about 70 to 75 degrees. 
This box holds about 800 seedlings. All 
were germinated in a shallow pot (with 
a piece of paper over it to keep it dark 
till germination) and transplanted to 
flats. The transplanted seedlings in flats 
were kept in the box for 6 weeks. Then 
they were husky enough to go outdoors. 
—C. H., Burlingame, Calif. 


Tue Brick TECHNIQUE. This isn’t the 
fastest way to start tuberous begonia 
seeds but it’s workable. I start my 
tuberous begonia seeds in the living 
room this way: Get a porous brick and 
place 4 inch of finely sifted soil, leaf 
mold, and peat moss (14 of each mixed 
together) on the top of it. Don’t press 
or firm the mixture. Leave it loose and 
fluffy. Put the brick with soil into a 
shallow pan. Put an inch or 2 of water 
in the pan and through capillary attrac- 
tion the moisture will be drawn up 
through the brick to the soil surface. See 


Garden Tips FOR TENDERFEET 


that there’s always a little water in the 
pan and the soil will be kept moist auto- 
matically. Sow the seeds, taking care 
not to press down the soil. Then place a 
pane of glass over the pan to prevent 
the soil from getting too cold. Remove 
the moisture on the underside of the 
glass about twice a day. The house tem- 
perature is usually around 55 degrees 
and the seeds will germinate in 3 to 4 
weeks.— Mrs. L. L., Pendleton, Ore. 


Usine Storace Heater. I don’t have a 
greenhouse in which to start my tuber- 
ous begonia seed, so I sow it in shallow 
lath boxes and set them outdoors in a 
warm, partially shaded spot. At night I 
bring the seed boxes in and place them 
under the hot water storage heater. This 
keeps the seedlings warm during the 
night. It’s necessary to cover the seed 
boxes with glass or they may dry out too 
severely in a single night.—Mrs. S. W.., 
Berkeley, Calif. 


REFRIGERATOR HeEtps. Unbelievable as 
it may sound, my tuberous begonia seed- 
lings are started on top of my G. E. elec- 
tric refrigerator. The temperature there 
hovers regularly around 80 degrees. Once 
germinated, the plants grow mighty fast. 
The seed box is kept on the refrigerator 
only at night time. It’s removed out- 
doorsduringtheday.—Mrs. H.I., Seattle. 


TRANSPLANTING SEEDLINGS. As soon as 
the third leaves are developed, trans- 
plant one inch apart in flats containing 
a screened mixture of 24 leaf mold and 
¥g peat moss. The mixture only has to 
be one or 11% inches deep. Deeper soil 
may not drain well and get sour. Tuber- 
ous begonias are shallow rooters any 
way. Before seedlings get too crowded, 
transplant again. They can stay in the 
second flats till large enough to be planted 
outdoors or in pots. One of the secrets 
of begonia success is to keep the plants 
moving. If not transplanted at the right 
time, their root growth is often checked 
and the plants get spindly.—G. E. K., 
Medford, Ore. 


At 7, 
Soe 


And what is your pet garden tip? For 
each tip used, Sunset pays $1 on publica- 
tion. Address Tips for Tenderfeet, Sunset 
Magazine, 576 Sacramento St., San Fran- 
cisco. Unused tips will not be acknowl- 
edged or returned. 


SUNSET 


SHOPPING CENTER 





HOUSEHOLD 


GREENHOUSES 


TREE SURGERY 





A Pipe Dream Comes True 


PORCELITE 


ENAMELED STOVE PIPE 
Adds New Beauty to 
Your Kitchen 
PORCELITE PIPE beautifies every 
kitchen with lasting color and lus- 
ter. Easy to install. May be cut to 
fit. Will not crack. Reasonably priced 
in white, ivory, brown sad silver- 
sheen. Ask your dealer or write for 

free circular. 


DOSS ENAMELING CO. 
276 Shipley St., S. F. 








ne TRIPS 
g AUTO TRAY 
ONLY | 


Eat in comfort inside your car. No more coffee juggling or 
upholstery stains. Great for old people, cnildren, workmen. 
Rubber-tipped Ponten metal tray hooks over window frame 
in five seconds, folds easily; no screws or attachments. Fits 
inside any car. Keep window u ey down. Baked enamel finish. 
Strong and roomy. Pir in use. Order one or more 


direct NOW; only $1 
PONTE EN eR ANUFACTURING co. 
1456 South Fifth a Berkeley, California 






READY TO ERECT $85 
SMALLER SIZES AS LOW AS $43.50 





Here’s a new idea in greenhouses for small 
gardens. Factory built in glazed sections — 
offering a wide choice in sizes and cost. 
Shipped complete ready to assemble. 


Write today for information. 


PACIFIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
2610 The Alameda Santa Clara, Calif. 








LATEST KITCHEN AID 





Long Beach, California 


ba 130 Rivo Alte Canal 








= Different... Long-Lasting! 
POG DRIFTWOOD 
CRYSTALS 49¢ pkg. 
Bring the beautiful color effects of 


burning driftwood to your fireplace! 


Mail orders please include 10c 
to cover postage and sales tax. 


CHAS. BROWN & SONS 
813 Market St. San Francisco 








MOUTH BREATHERS 


SAVE THE FACE AND TEETH (it works) 
$3.00 DIRECT OR C.0.D. 


J.L.ROBINSON CO.,Reno, Nev. 








PROFESSIONAL 





JOHN A. NAISMITH 


PATENT ATTORNEY 
(SINCE 1915) 
248-249 SECURITY BUILDING 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 





Hot Water Heated * Aut i 


Portable Greenhouse 
Grows Earlier, Healthier Plants 








Controlled heat. Light, move it (Aix 
. Guaranteed; ‘15 da cad 


oi | yous own Go mt : 
: id $12.95. Electrics 
2 extra. “Flats 15c each. Order today . . . 


KEENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 689-A RACINE, WIS. 


avoid rush season. 


What every 


HOME OWNER 
SHOULD KNOW 


Everyone interested in 
preserving the beauty 
and value of trees will 
want this interesting 
folder with charts and 
illustrations explaining 
DAVEY corrective prac- 
tices. A post card bringsit. & 



















SURGERY CO., LTD. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Russ Bidg. Story Bidg. 
SKILL - SUPERVISION - RESPONSIBILITY 








BARBECUES 








TRELLISES & ARBORS 


Of California Redwood. Many styles and sizes. Reasonably 
priced. Oil painted in white or green. Fine for roses or vines. 


REDWOOD GARDEN STAKES 


Painted green with white tips. Strong, durable. Termite 
proofed. At leading nurseries and dept. stores. Dealers, gar- 
deners, growers write for information. 


W. VANDER HAAR 2100 Chestnut St., Alameda, Calif. 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, . 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers: £ i 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. ‘\} 
1027 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 






FOR YOUR OUTDOOR HOME 


A post card brings FREE illustrated 
folder describing Grillavator, Slide- 






Grill and other Ironcraft Barbecue 
Also 7 
plans to choose from 4 
—FREE with order. 


Write for ; 
a name of Local Dealer @ : 
IRONCRAFT, INC. 810 Polhemus St. 





creations. 








Complete Barbecue Equipment San Jose, Calif. 














IF YOU ARE PLANNING TO BUILD 





Do not fail to secure our new booklet “Distinctive Small 
Homes” containing 24 floor plans with interiors and exteriors 
of beautiful homes, economical and suitable for any climate. 
Especiaily Interesting Because—for just a few dollars we will 
furnish complete blueprints, details and specifications, meeting 
FHA requirements on any of these houses—giving you the 
advantage of drawings prepared by a licensed architect. 
Booklet 25c Postpaid coin or stamps. 


G. L. ROSEBROOK, LICENSED ARCHITECT 
805 E. Mountain St. Glendale, Calif. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Extra reas CAST ALUMINUM 
GRILL 


Ideal for top cooking on your 
Barbecue Pit or Indoor Range. 
Size 1014x1714 inches. Reversible. 
POSTPAID $3.95 
OUTDOOR CRAFTSMEN 
2700 Magnolia St. 
Oakland, Cali 














EAT AS THEY EAT IN 
HAWAII 


Romantic Foods! Exotic Dishes! 
“THE EPICURE IN HAWAII” 
Beautiful, illustrated, board bound 
book. Selected Hawaiian recipes 
and how toserve. Just published. 
Surprise your friends with dishes 
they never tasted before. 
$4.55 each, prepaid. Send money 
order or check (no stamps) to 


COLT PRESS | 





al 


KNITTING 










00 FREE Samples 
Write CRESCENT YA 
211-F, Mascher St., _Phila., < 


J-~- (RIN 


how )) 
mili" 
Prices 








4 617 Montgomery St., San Francisco THE HANDICRA 


IMPORTED ENGLISH YARNS 
20c AN OUNCE; $3.00 A LB. 
Send 10c for English samples and price lists of linen, cotton, 
and woolen weaving and crochet yarns at import prices. 
SHOPS Menlo Park, Calif. 
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GARDEN SPECIALS 





PLANTING 


PLANTING 











DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLUS 


and 
SELECTED SEED 
SPECIALTIES 


Big new catalog lists finest 
varieties at best prices. 





Send a postcard, or coupon below for 
your copy. 


Name 





No. and Street 

















PORTLAND ROSES 


a\S 









2-Year, Field-Grown No. 1 Grade 


WISE GARDENERS PREFER 
the hardy plants they get 
from this world-famous rose district. 
STRONGER, more fibrous roots, 
LARGER, better flowers. 

contains more than 


OUR LIST 300 VARIETIES, 
including newest and best known. 


Write today for beautiful catalog in 
colors. Postpaid prices. 















ND ROSE NURSERY 
IVISION PORTLAND, OREGON 





















City (or town) a i 
MA on CARL SALBACH 
TO: 645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
a Full-of-Bloom CALIFORNIA 
—»’ GROWN WATERLILIES ARE 


s7 | FREE POSTAGE ANYWHERE! 
My large, hardy plants are lowest in price 
Bloom at once. Send today for MY NEW w 






CATALOG. Beautifully Mlustrated in Colors. \ Xa” 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS sins" 








MUST HAVE 5ol8foe'Eis 
FOR YOUR 1939 GARDEN 
Gold Medal MORNING GLORY Scarlett dag Silver 
Medal winners: PETUNIA Hollywood Star, PHLOX Salmon 
Glory, ASTER Early Giant Light Blue; SALVIA Blaze of Fire 
from England; Red Seal RUSSELL LUPINES; Giant SCAB- 
10SA Blue Moon. Any 1, Pkt. 25c; Any 4, plus New ZINNIA 
Will Rogers $1. (Add Tax) CALIF. WILD FLOWERS for 
naturalizing, oz. 60c; 2 ozs. $1. FREE: Two beautiful illus- 


trated catalogs, above and many more in color; fully describe | 


New and Unusual Seeds, Rock Garden and Perennial Plants 
with full culture. SEND NOW! 
CARL PURDY Box 9199 UKIAH, CALIF. 





NEW KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


A new race of ironclad hardiness. A boon to north- 
ern gardens; equally good in the south. Superb 
pastel shades, unrivalled for cutting or garden dis- 
play. Blooms extremely frost resistant. 4 named 
sorts $1.00; 10 for $2.00 postpaid. Catalog free, 
pronouncing over 1000 hardy plant names. 

E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 312A 


rr, Bwiee WASH 
N RSERIES 











1939 EDITION NOW READY 


Write for this helpful book- 
let... Sketches and data 
insure success with roses. 


Also 26 latest rose creations 
in full color. Write today! 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
 Worid’s Largest Rose Growers 
San Jose, Calif. 


Ut abnit the NEW ROSES 





Dept. ae 


FIVE FINE FLOWERS 35c 


5 FULL SIZED PACKETS 
Rustproof SNAPDRAGON Giant REGAL PANSIES 
Aster ENCHANTRESS Scabiosa ROSETTE 
GIANT DAHLIA FLOWERED ZINNIA 
A BIG 75c VALUE—FOR ONLY 35c 


1939 Seed & Nursery Catalog— FREE 
TILLINGHAST SEED CO. LA CONNER, WASH. 











FREE SEED OFFER 


Introducing our enlarged seed department, we will 
allow anyone mentioning this ad to deduct 25c from 
price of any seed order sent us. Our new 48-page 
seed and plant catalog, pronouncing all plant names, 


free on request. 
E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 311A 


BOUTS S83 SE 
URSERIES 


You Will Want to Keep This Seed 
Catalog as a Garden Reference Book 


because it gives Planting dates—Germination periods— 
Colors and heights—Sowing suggestions—a description of 
new, unusual flowers for 1939. 
Send for your FREE Catalog today. 
Colorful 1939 Planting Calendar, 10c 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
137 W. Colorado St. Pasadena, Calif. 








UNUSUAL FLOWERS FRO™ F4® 


PLACES 

Seeds of Coral Flower, Blue Tigridia, Yellow Dianthus, Run- 

nerless yg rig! with thousands just as interesting. 
Jnique descriptive Catalog on request 


REX. D. PEARCE. Dept. $4 Merchantville, N. J. 


@RARE AND PROVEN ROSES @ 
Many Old-fashioned kinds,—Eglantine, La France, Old 
Moss, ete., Also best time-proven modern kinds. True Blue 











Plant Rosebushes Now! 
Early planting gives the best results 
200 VARIETIES TO SELECT FROM 

30c each, $3.25 per dozen, $25.00 per 100 
TREE ROSES $1.00 to $1.50 each 


Write for illustrated catalog 


PORT STOCKTON NURSERY 
Stockton, Calif. 
Mail Rt. 1, Box 161 
Nursery 2810 East Main St. 
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LESTER ROSE GARDENS, Rt. 5, Box 326, Seiouniia, Cal. 
Finest Roses.” Mail coupon today 
Please send me your catalog of the 


Fa AOC ROSE BUSH 
for catalog illustrated in color. 
“WORLD'S FINEST ROSES”. 


Geranium; over 30 reg Be Gerberas, org Hearts; 
given with each order for 6 or more 
NVan Hevelingen, 
NAME__ 


many choice perennials. NEW CAT. ALOG F 
Rose plants tointroducethe“World’s 
3870s N.E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 
ADDRESS. 
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BULBS 


Rare GLADIOLUS 


PLANT NOW! 
Send today for list of 
finest new, and stand- 
ard varieties. 


W. H. KINGSLEY 


Shafer Road, Hayward, Calif. 
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Giadiolut“<, 






new, named varieties 
in wide range of colors. 


72, DUTCH IRIS ERE 
MERRITT & SORENSEN 


during January. 
3551 LAUREL AVE. OAKLAND, CALIF. 


50 GLADIOLUus $],00 
We grow only the best and newest varieties. This offer ae 
large bulbs of MAID ORLEANS, MINUET, PICARDY, 
MRS. HEATON, PHY. McQUISTON, MISS ALAMEDA, 
RECOVERY, PARADISE, SONATINE, e 

FREE—1 Rare Seedling with all orders. 


GLAD-A-WAY GARDENS 


7141 Russell Road Hayward, Calif. 


@ IMPROVED TIGRIDIAS 


From the Northwest comes this new strain of carefully selected 
large flowering Tigridias. Long blooming season; new varieties 
introduced each year. FRESH, healthy bulbs of superior qual- 
Ity. NO BREAKOFFS. Write for catalog full of informa- 
tion about this intensely interesting flower. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 


Bellingham, Washington 








Box 389 





I BOB’S BARGAINS 


8 PRIZE DAHLIAS—All Different........... 
60 GLADIOLUS—10 Colors, No. 3 bulbs....... 
10 TUBEROUS BEGONIA—Camellia fl....... 

100 DAHLIA SEED—Exhibition strain. ........ 

6 TIGRIDIA—6 separate colors.............. 

4 FANCY LEAVED CALADIUM............ 

Your Choice of Any _ a for 
Add Calif. tax and 10c posta 
BOB ANDERSON - - 3175S. BROADWAY 
Los Angeles 





SPRING BULB CATALOG. Rare Bulbs, including Amaryllis, 
Iris, Lily, Arum and other plant families. Such plants as 
Clivias, Colored Callas, Fancy Leaf Caladiums, Gloriosa, 
Glads and Iris are listed and culture described. Out Jan, 15. 

The catalog, interesting, useful, sometimes amusing is free. 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL Dept. $., La Verne, California 








OREGON GLADS, for Better Blossoms. 50 blooming size 
bulbs, mixed, only $1, ppd. Each a different color! Many rare 
imported varieties! Exquisite beauties! A super bargain. Order 
NOW. Catalog Free—guide to best glads—featuring the New 
OREGON Rose. Reasonable prices. 
PAUL BRANDON Rt. 1 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


10 Medium Sized Bulbs, $1 Postpaid. 5 Large Sized Bulbs, $1 
Postpaid. All strong blooming size bulbs. Illustrated catalogue 
and planting instructions. 

MILLIKEN NURSERIES 


Bend, Oregon 





Cucamonga, Calif. 


SUNSET 


GARDEN SPECIALS 





BULBS 


FERTILIZERS 


FERTILIZERS 











The Largest 


assortment 
and finest new 
developments 
of the 


PACIFIC 
STRAIN 


Tuberous Begonias 


Write for Catalog. 


VETTERLE & REINELT, Capitola, calif 








GLADIOLUS 


SPECIAL MIXTURE 








tall 


Choice varieties; large bulbs for 
spikes. 35 for $1.00 postpaid. 
Complete seed and plant catalog on 








request. 


eEVIEM ati 


SEEDS © BULBS © PLANTS ¢ SHRUBS 


256 Market St., San Francisco 


NURSERY AT QUINTARA 


GLORY OF THE SNOW 


Chionodoxa) 


12 BULBS 25c - 50 BULBS $1.00, POSTPAID 
One of the hardiest, earhest and loveliest of Spring flowers 
coming almost before the snow is gone Once planted it 
comes every year in sheets of brillant blue, the flower 


spikes increasing in size and beauty BULB CATALOG FREE. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F.D. 6, Box 516-S ; Tacoma, Wash 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 
ROSES. £, 3ifsrsi.00 preraio 


10 for $3.00 (Add Sales Tax) 
Hinrich Gaede, Golden Rapture, Cynthia, Talisman, Yellow 
Talisman, Hadley, Hoosier Beauty, E. P. Thom, Sunny Cali- 
fornia, Etoile de Holland, Claudius Pernet, Mrs. du Pont, 
Caledonia, Susan Louise, Rose Marie, Mrs. Van Rossem, 
E. G. Hill, Sastago, Duchess of Penaranda, Victoria Harring- 
ton—and many others. 

Strong Guaranteed-to-grow Plants—Catalog Free. 
SEQUOIA ROSE GARDENS VISALIA, CALIF. 


ST. & 23rd AVE. 


























Landscaping is NO Black Magic 


Send in your rough sketch of grounds and buildings, 
stating where NORTH is, and we will submit, without 
obligation or cost to you, a little drawing, showing 
arrangement of suitable plants. If convenient visit the 
nursery on “El Camino Real,” watch for the sign 


MIRAMAR NURSERIES Los Altos, Calif. 
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One simple santinsinn 
gives your roses every ele- 
ment of plant food they need. Nothing to 
add. Each bag gives detailed directions. 
Follow carefully and your roses will receive 
the exact amount of organic and mineral 
ingredients essential for lustrous blooms. 
Los Angeles: Bandini Fertilizer Co., Ltd. 
Aggeler & Musser Seed Co. 
San Francisco: Schmiedeil & Co. 


AT NURSERIES AND GARDEN STORES 


“DECORATIVE MA APS AND POSTERS”—The 

















new SUNSET leaflet that tells where to get more 
| than 100 of them—many free. Tells many clever 
ways to use them. You can’t get such complete 
information anywhere else, and listings are re- 
vised to this month. Costs just a dime. Order 
from SUNSET Book Dep’t., 576 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco. 





TREES AND SHRUBS 








GARDEN ARISTOCRATS 1939 


is an extremely interesting booklet full of informa- 
tion about the newest, rarest, and handsomest 
trees and shrubs. 

Copy Mailed On Request 


Box 343 


NUT TREES 
All Kinds 


Free catalog describes Shade 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 
Fruit and Berry Piants. 
GILLET NURSERY 
Box 85B, Nevada City, Cal. 


MODESTO AS H The West’s newest and finest shade 
; " Tree. Read about it in December 
Sunset, page 21. Write for description and prices. 
BROOKS AND SON, Nurserymen-Plant Breeders, 
Route 4, Box 913 Modesto, Calif. 


CLARKE NURSERY San Jose, Calif- 

















FILBERT 








PUT New Life 1nTo 
YOUR GARDEN WITH 





THE BALANCED MINERAL FERTILIZER AND 
ORGANIC SOIL CONDITIONER 
HUMINAL is a completely balanced fertilizer and 
soil conditioner. Over 60% ORGANIC MATTER, 
in form of selected sphagnum peat, has been impreg- 
nated—by a scientific process—with the three indis- 
pensable plant nutrients, NITROGEN, PHOS- 

PHORIC ACID, and POTASH. 

HUMINAL improves your soil and feeds your plants. 
It promotes the very important bacterial action. 
Huminal develops the root system and stimulates 
top growth and blooms because the organic matter 
supplies the necessary moisture and at the same time 
releases the essential plant food. Huminal means 
SUCCESS IN GARDENING—it is easy to use— 

CLEAN and ECONOMICAL. 
YOU be the judge! Send for your free sample and 
illustrated folder. 
WRITE TODAY 


ERIC WEDEMEYER 


461 Market Street, San Francisco 
822-24 West Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 



























SUPER ) 
GROZIT 


PLANT FOOD 


alan ein & GARDENS 








> Stimulates — — 
“z growth and vivid colors. 
aw Most economical — a little 
Ne goes a long way. 

10 Ibs. 75c—25 Ibs. $1.50—N 
50 Ibs. $2.25—100 Ibs. $4.00 ™ 


GROWERS FERTILIZER Co. 
108 Davis St., San Francisco 


AT GARDEN SUPPLY DEALERS 






















CAN’T FIND the issue of SUNSET you want? 
Keep them in a custom-built binder—holds 12 
issues — simple, durable, handsome. Only $1 
postpaid from SUNSET Book Dep’t., 576 - lle 
mento St., San Francisco. 





JACKSON & 
PERE RRS 
patented 


These beautiful No.1Graderoses ASSORTMENT 


Qu tend a ee 33.50 
Postpaid 
CYPRESS LAWN NURSERY 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG IN COLOR 
SAN MATEO CO., CALIFORNIA 





‘COLMA, 


JANUARY 1939 


ROSES e SHRUBS e TREES 
Large assortment of Fruit, Nut, Shade trees, Evergreens, 
Roses, Forty years experience. Specialists in Quality stock. 
Send for our illustrated, descriptive Economy catalog. 

RICH & SONS NURSERY Hillsboro, Oregon 





PEST CONTROL 
DEATH TO RATS AND MICE 


ha=-:| wim ‘No bait to mix, no fuss, no muss. Used 
aren effectively by more than one million 
purchasers. Rats eat it on account of 
* scent. Always keep a | 
box on hand to de- 
stroy. new ones com- 
ing in. 35c - 50c. 













At Sead Feed, Drug & Hardware Stores 














te | umus 
Builder 
NEW: DIFFERENT:BETTER 
THE IDEAL MATERIAL FOR 


SOIL CONDITIONING 
Insist upon GREENALL FERTILIZERS for 


ACID LOVING PLANTS, BULBS, ROSES, 
SWEET PEAS, GENERAL PURPOSE WORK. 
(There IS a difference) 

Ifyour dealer cannotsupply you, write tousdirect, 
CALIFORNIA PEST CONTROL CO. 
730 Clementina Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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Dear Sunset: In the early days of Califor- 
nia—from the ’50s to the ’70s—Captain 
Phineas Banning operated a stagecoach 
line from San Pedro, Calif., to Yuma, Ariz. 
Today several of the old stages are the 
proud possessions of his son, Capt. William 
Banning of the town of W. alnut, Calif. The 
one pictured above was built in 1875 and is 
in perfect condition. Most every afternoon 
Capt. Banning climbs to the seat of this 
coach and drives over country once 
traveled by his father. 
R. L. SEYDEL, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


WE'RE PROUD, TOO 


Dear Sunset: We’ve just read the interest- 
ing article, “Sunset Gold,” in the Decem- 
ber 5th issue of Time Magazine. It’s a fine 
article and gives your Sunset the credit it 
well deserves. We’re proud that ‘‘our own” 
magazine of the West has received this na- 
tional recognition. 

I quite agree with the editors of Time 
that Sunset has filled a very definite need 
here in the West. To our family it is the 
most useful and practical magazine we can 
find. We’re glad Sunset’s new presses will 
allow you to publish more and more copies 
for more and more folks here in the West. 
Based on our experience, they certainly 
will be welcome. 

Good luck for the coming year! 

Gorpon R. Perry, 

Stockton, Calif. 

Thanks to Mr. Perry, and many other Sunset 

well-wishers. We think that 1939 is going to 
be a Great Year for us all.—xp. 


POETS, ATTENTION! 


Dear Sunset: The arrival of each month’s 
Sunset seems like having a friend come in 
for a chat, because your thoughts seem to 
echo our own, so often. We like everything 
about you. Now we’re writing because we 
have a problem and wondered if you could 
help us out. Here it is: 

We live on a ranch, 4 miles from town. 
On one side there’s a long fence with a line 
of unusually beautiful acacia trees. They’re 
in bloom long before anything else in the 
the spring and a joy to behold. 

This year we had to replace 3 trees which 
were broken down by people getting the 
blossoms. We’ve seen people come and fill 
good-looking cars with the branches and 
drive away. The trees are a long way from 
the house so most of the vandals get away, 
but when we talk to any of them, they look 
affronted and say, “But you have so many. 

.’ One lady said she wanted to send 
some to all her friends in the East. A 
florist helped himself and said, “They won’t 
be missed.” 

What can we do to save our trees for the 
enjoyment of the passersby? We don’t 
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want to spoil the beauty of the early blos- 
soms by a lot of “No Trespassing” signs. 
Is there an alternative? Has anyone written 
a clever, friendly verse which could be 
osted up to make trespassers think twice 
tion they start to help themselves? I 
seem to remember reading one somewhere. 
ALIcIA QuINN GOODFELLOW, 

Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Sunset has no such friendly, clever verse in 
stock. But we wish we did, and if we can 
find one, we know there are lots of people 
who'd like to post it up. Herewith is an invi- 
tation to all Sunset poets to drop other sub- 
jects and concentrate on a verse for Mrs. 
Goodfellow. We'll publish the best ones in 
Ports’ RounpuP.—ED. 


BUNNY WOOL 


Dear Sunset: I was interested in the letter 
about Angora rabbits and their wool 
(August issue, page 46). I believe I’m right 
in saying that Portland has the only spin- 
ning mill for Angora wool in this country. 
France and England have centuries-old 
mills, but Portland’s was started just 2 
years ago by Dr. W. J. Reynolds, a re- 
tired physician. The spinning’s done by 
special European machinery as bunny 
wool’s too soft and fine for standard equip- 
ment. Dr. Reynolds has about 200 rabbits 
himself but that’s not nearly enough to 
meet the demand for Angora yarn. He 
wishes more people would raise Angora 
rabbits so he could buy their wool. 
J. A. NEWTON, 
Portland, 


ROYAL ROAD, AGAIN 


Dear Sunset: I’ve just seen your story about 
Richard Halliburton and his expedition in 
the Sea Dragon. (December issue, page 14). 
Readers who failed to get on the mailing 
list for that expedition will be interested in 
knowing about a similar one which is be- 
ing carried on by Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Gallatin Powers, 2 young graduates of the 
University of California. They’re sailing 
round the world on their 55-foot ketch 
The Otter. It’s a 3-year cruise, touring the 
South Seas, Borneo, Java, Singapore, Cey- 
lon, Bombay, Africa, etc. The Powers have 
worked out a plan for sending back regu- 
lar letters to stay-at-home fellow-voyagers. 
You can get more information by writing 
to World Sailmates, 131014 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco. 
Henry NAtgs, 
Oakland. 


Sunset checked and found that the cost of the 
“cruise” is $11.50, which includes a letter 


approximately once every 2 weeks for a year, 
and a large scrapbook in which to paste them. 
The project's been warmly endorsed by a num- 
ber of Western writers and educators.—Ep. 


ENJOY, DON'T DESTROY 


Dear Sunset: The California Conservation 
Council’s anxious to arrange for active 
participation by everybody in California 
Conservation Week, to be held March 7-14, 
1939. Perhapssome of your readers can help. 
Conservation Week offers every public 
and private agency the opportunity to tell 
people what their conservation program is, 
why they think it worth while, and how 
others can help. As the whole organization 
of Conservation Week depends upon volun- 
teer service, we hope everyone will feel a 
definite responsibility for aiding in the ob- 
servance of this week. 
Peart Cuase, Associate Chairman, 
California Conservation Council, 
209 East Canon Perdido, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


For many years Miss Chase has worked— 
and fought, when necessary—to preserve the 
beauty and resources of the West. In response 
to her invitation, Sunset is planning to dedi- 
cate part of its March issue to the dramatic 
story of conservation in the West.—xp. 


WORLD'S SMALLEST? 





Dear Sunset: Is this the world’s smallest 
post office, | wonder? We found it at the 
foot of Cobb Mountain over in Lake 
County, Calif., and thought it quite a dis- 
covery. 
Louise Hentz, 
Petaluma, Calif. 





wants” 





ADIOS. 


to interest you. Over in Berkeley, California, 300 women—members 

of the Berkeley Women’s City Club—are building a house. Yes, they’re 
really building it. Some months ago, they decided that it would be fun 
to show the world in general—and menfolks in particular—the kind of 
a house that women want. So they banded together, bought a lot, en- 
gaged an architect, and gave him a list of their ““must haves” and “‘don’t 
in house planning. Now their house is under construction. In 
next month’s Sunset we'll bring you plans and pictures and tell you 
just what the 300 women told their architect—and why. 


Here’s a story that’s going 
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HAND WOVEN 
BY THE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 


OF NEW MEXICO 


Unique ties for well dressed men.* Not sold 


in stores. Order direct from weavers 


For over 200 years the Spanish people 
who settled New Mexico have been raising 
sheep and weaving wool. Their looms and 
their craft have been handed down from 
father to son. And the colorful landscape 
in which these people have lived and 
worked has made natural artists of them. 


Today I take the fabrics 
people weave and have them made up into 
such stunning ties as shown here. These 
are true reproductions, made direct from 
the ties by the modern color camera. And 
well dressed men from all over America, 
and abroad, are now sending to me for 
these ties. because they find nothing else, 
anywhere, so beautiful and unique at such 
a low price. It seems to illustrate the say- 
ing about the man who made a better 
mouse trap, so that all the world beat a 
path to his door. 


lovely these 


Fascinating texture 

These ties are all wool—every thread of 
them—and that is what gives them their 
fascinating texture. I'll admit that some 
men who have never worn anything but 
silk ties hesitate at wool. As one woman 
in Los Angeles writes: “When your first 
tie came my husband was a little doubtful 
about a wool tie, but now, after wearing 
it, he insists that I send you this additional 
order.” That's the story everywhere. 


And when men learn, by experience, that 
these ties are cut and sewn so as to tie 
right and “hang” right; and when they 
learn that they never wrinkle, and can go 
to the cleaners again and again, then they 
become fans for these ties. They say, as 
one well-traveled man writes: “There is 


the 


no such tie value anywhere else in 
world.” 


Money back if not satisfied 


Yet I sell these fine ties for only $1.00 
each, postpaid anywhere in the U. S. 


And you take no risk! Because if any tie 
I send you doesn’t fully please you, or the 
one you give it to, send it back and ex- 
change it — or get your money back with- 
out quibble. | must have satisfied custom- 
ers to make this business successful. 


Sure to please 


You know what a gamble it is, ordinarily, 
to pick ties in stores, under artificial light, 
and away from the suits and shirts they 
must match. But here, right from. this 
page, in your own home, you can make 
your selections with care and good taste. 
You can’t go wrong. 


A true western gift 
for eastern friends 


Eastern tourists to New Mexico constantly 
come into my weaving rooms here and 
buy these ties then send back for 
more. So you can’t go wrong on sending 
your eastern friends these ties for gifts. 
If you want me to mail them direct for 
you I will do so. Just give me the name 
and address, and the card you want en- 
closed. 


How to order 


Order by the number opposite each tie. 
Please print your name and address. En- 
close check or money order (no stamps) 
for $1.00 for each tie. Money back at once 
if you are not entirely satisfied, 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader 


112 Camino Don Gaspar, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


*C. D. Frey. picked by stylists as one of Chicago’s best dressed men, writes: 


“You have some of the most attractive ties | have ever seen.” 
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AT JUDGING TOBACCO 


FRED EVANS of Danville, Va., has been an 
independent tobacco buyer for 18 years. 
His record shows he knows tobacco. Mr. 
Evans says: “I’ve smoked Luckies 12 years 
— I’ve seen that they always buy the best 
line of tobacco.” Most other indepen- 


dent experts also smoke Luckies. 


Have you tried a 
LUCKY lately ? 


ECENT tobacco crops have been outstanding in quality. New 
R methods, sponsored by the United States Government, 
have helped the farmer grow finer tobacco. Now, as indepen- 
dent tobacco experts like Fred Evans point out, Luckies have 
been buying the cream:.of, these finer crops. And so Luckies 


8, The American Tobacco Company 





are better-than-ever. Have. you.tried a Lucky lately? Try them 


a week and see why... WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST- Irs LUCKIES 2101 
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